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DOROTHY'S  PLAYMATES 

CHAPTER   I 

A  NOVEL  CHEISTENING 

UMMER  had  come  with  its  flowers 
and  butterflies,  its  dewy  mornings 
and  sunny  days,  and  something 
equally  bright  and  sunny  had  come  with 
the  summer,  —  little  Dorothy  Dainty  had 
returned  to  the  old  stone  house. 

Nancy  Ferris  with  her  Aunt  Charlotte 
once  more  occupied  the  cottage,  the  tiny 
garden  of  which  joined  the  fine  grounds 
of  the  Dainty  mansion,  and  together  the 
two  little  girls  had  explored  every  nook 
and  cranny  about  the  place. 

The  pond  with  its  fountain,  the  great 
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stone  faun,  the  grove  and  the  flower  beds, 
had  the  charm  of  novelty  after  the  long 
winter  spent  in  the  city,  and  the  two 
children  ran  about  in  the  sunshine,  find- 
ing at  every  turn  something  new  to 
admire ! 

They  heard  the  leaves  whispering  in 
the  branches  overhead,  they  listened  to 
the  tinkle  of  the  fountain,  they  told 
John,  the  gardener,  that  he  had  made  the 
flower  beds  far  lovelier  than  they  had 
been  the  summer  before  —  ah,  they  were 
happy  little  comrades !  Nancy  was  de- 
lighted to  be  with  Dorothy ;  Dorothy  was 
happy  because  it  seemed  impossible  for 
her  to  be  anything  but  a  little  human 
sunbeam. 

''  We've  seen  all  the  pretty  things  in 
the  garden  but  one,  all  but  one,  Nancy. 
Guess  what  it  is,"  said  Dorothy,  laughing 
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and  nodding  until  every  sunny  curl 
danced. 

''Why  Dorothy  Dainty,  I  wouldn^t 
think  there  was  a  single  thing  we'd  not 
seen/' said  Nancy.  '^Whatever  is  it?  Do 
show  it  to  me,  please." 

'Til  show  it  to  you  in  just  a  minute," 
said  Dorothy.  ''  You  stay  here  and  shut 
your  eyes  till  I  say  'ready,'  and  then 
you  open  them  and  see  what  you 
will  see." 

"You  run  and  get  it,  whatever  it  is, 
and  I'll  lean  against  this  tree  and  blind 
my  eyes,"  said  Nancy;  ''but  hurry,  Doro- 
thy, 'cause  I'm  wild  to  see  it." 

"It'll  take  me  a  minute,  just  a  little 
minute,"  Dorothy  answered,  as  she  ran 
along  the  walk,  beckoning  to  the  gardener 
to  follow  her. 

He   knew  what  she  wished   for,   and, 
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hobbling  along  in  an  attempt  to  keep  up 
with  Dorothy's  flying  feet,  he  at  last 
reached  the  stable,  where  a  pretty  white 
goat  stood  in  a  little  stall  which  had  been 
built  especially  for  him.  The  little  ani- 
mal was  tired  of  the  stable,  and  his  black 
hoofs  were  beating  a  tattoo  upon  the  floor 
when  John  led  him  out  to  be  harnessed. 
He  was  gentle,  and  thus  far  had  shown 
none  of  the  wilfulness  which  most  goats 
possess. 

The  glossy  black  harness  looked  fine 
upon  his  snowy  hair,  and  the  smart  oak 
cart  was  all  that  any  little  girl  could  de- 
sire. 

''  Isn't  he  beautiful,  John?  '^  questioned 
Dorothy. 

''  Sure,  he's  a  foine  baste,  Miss 
Dorothy,"  John  replied;  "an'  whin 
he's  harnessed  to   the    kerridge,  there'll 
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be  no  foiner  turnout  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, barring  yer  mamma's  foine  barouche 
an'  pair  er  bays/' 

^^  That's  what  /  think,"  said  Dorothy. 
^^  See  his  cunning  eyes,  John,  and  his 
horns ;  aren't  they  beautiful  ?  " 

''Thrue  fer  ye,  Miss  Dorothy;  he's  thot 
foine  Oi  can't  foind  words  to  ixpriss." 

"  That's  just  it,"  agreed  Dorothy;  "he's 
so  lovely,  there's  no  words  to  tell  it  with. 
Now  I'll  get  in,  and  you  please  hand  me 
the  reins,  and  I'll  drive  down  the  walk  to 
where  Nancy  is  waiting." 

"  Sure,  she's  loike  a  little  quane,  wid 
her  winsome  ways  an'  her  crown  o'  goold 
curls,"  remarked  John,  as  he  stood  in  the 
stable  doorway  and  admiringly  watched 
his  little  mistress  as  she  rode  down  the 
gravel  walk. 

"  All  ready,  all  ready !     Open  your  eyes, 
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Nancy!"  cried  Dorothy;  and  Nancy  did 
open  them,  very  wide  indeed. 

''  Why,  when  did  you  get  him?  When 
did  he  come  ?  Ton  said  last  season  that 
your  papa  was  to  buy  you  a  goat  team, 
and  now  youVe  got  it; "  and  Nancy  in  her 
excitement  asked  her  questions  without 
awaiting  an  answer. 

There  was  one  very  sweet  trait  in 
Nancy's  disposition.  She  was  always 
truly  glad  to  see  another  little  girl  made 
happy,  always  pleased  to  admire  an- 
other's gifts,  and  never  an  envious  thought 
entered  her  kind  little  heart.  She  had 
faults ;  what  child  has  not  ?  but  she  was 
generous  and  true  to  her  friends. 

Dorothy's  delight  in  her  new  plaything 
filled  Nancy  with  gladness,  and  as  she 
looked  up  into  the  sunny  face  she  said 
again :  — 
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*'  Oh,  Dorothy,  I'm  so  glad  you've  got  the 
pretty  cart  and  the  dear  little  goat.  Let's 
put  a  wreath  of  flowers  around  his  neck ; 
they'd  look  lovely  on  his  white  coat." 

''  Why,  Nancy  Ferris,  it's  just  like  you 
to  be  glad  for  me,  and  what  a  pretty  thing 
to  think  of,  —  a  wreath  of  bright  flowers 
for  his  neck !  We'll  make  it ;  and  then 
we'll  both  get  in  and  take  a  ride  all  around 
the  garden,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  Oh,  may  I  ride,  too? "  asked  Nancy. 

''Why,  Nancy,  dear,  of  course  you  can. 
What  fun  would  it  be  to  have  the  little 
team  to  keep  it  all  for  myself  ?  You  shall 
always  enjoy  it  with  me,  and  we'll  play 
make  calls  and  make  believe  ride  to  New 
York  and  back,  and  we'll  have  the  love- 
liest times  that  any  little  girls  ever  had. 
We'll  invite  Flossie  to  come  and  bring 
Molly  with  her,  and  even  the  dolls  shall 
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have  rides  in  my  team.  We'll  teach  Bijou 
to  sit  up  on  the  seat  and  ride  while  we 
lead  the  goat,  and  we'll  choose  a  nice 
name  for  him,  too,"  added  Dorothy;  '^for 
the  dear  thing  has  no  name  yet.'^ 

''  'Most  everybody  calls  goats  Billy,"  re- 
marked Nancy,  remembering  several  un- 
couth little  animals  which  used  to  graze 
in  the  field  near  her  old  home ;  for  Nancy 
Ferris  had  not  always  lived  in  the  pretty 
stone  cottage. 

Mrs.  Dainty's  kind  heart  had  prompted 
her  to  take  Nancy  from  a  miserable  home 
and  place  her  in  Aunt  Charlotte's  care. 
Nancy,  who  had  neither  mother  nor  father, 
was  very  glad  to  find  so  cosey  a  home,  and 
she  fairly  worshipped  Mrs.  Dainty  and  her 
dear  little  daughter. 

''  Billy  isn't  pretty  enough  for  him, 
though,"     she     continued     thoughtfully. 
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''He  ought  to  have  a  name  that  would 
sound  grand. '^ 

''  Papa  said  we  could  call  him  Pegasus, 
and  Peggy,  for  short;  but  he  was  laughing 
when  he  said  it,  and  he  laughed  harder 
when  I  said  I  didn't  think  it  fine  enough. 
Mamma  said  Prince  would  be  a  nice 
name,  and  the  maid  said :  — 

"  '  Miss  Dorothy,  you'd  better  call  him 
Prance,  he  walks  off  with  such  an  air ; '  but 
I  didn't  like  any  of  those  names.  I  want 
a  name  that  no  goat  ever  had,"  said  Dor- 
othy, decidedly. 

All  this  time  the  children  were  gather- 
ing long-stemmed  blossoms ;  and  Dorothy, 
when  she  thought  they  had  enough,  sat 
down  upon  the  grass  and  commenced  to 
weave  a  gay  little  garland  by  braiding 
their  stems  together. 

When  the  wreath  was  completed  and 
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hung  about  the  goat's  neck,  both  Dorothy 
and  Nancy  declared  it  to  be  very  becom- 
ing, and  just  as  they  were  admiring  him, 
two  other  little  girls  came  running  through 
the  great  gateway  and  up  the  path. 

''We  heard  vou'd  come,  and  we  came 
right  over  to  tell  you  how  glad  we  are,'' 
said  Molly,  her  bright  face  aglow  with 
pleasure. 

"Yes,  we  came  wight  over,  wight  oflf," 
echoed  Flossie  Barnet,  the  youngest  of 
these  little  playmates. 

"And  you  came  just  in  time  to  see 
my  goat  team.  I  was  showing  it  to 
Nancy,  and  we've  made  a  flower  collar 
for  the  goat's  neck.  Don't  it  look  nice 
with  his  white  fur?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"It  looks  lovely  on  him,  weal  lovely," 
agreed  Flossie;  "but  what  makes  you 
say  it   looks   nice  wiv   his  fur?      /  say 
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it  looks  nice  wiv  his  comflexion ;  that's 
what  my  mamma  would  say." 

The  children  laughed,  but  Dorothy,  to 
please  Flossie,  agreed  that  comflexion  did 
sound  finer. 

Flossie  and  Molly  were  surprised  to 
find  that  the  promised  goat  team  had 
arrived  on  the  day  of  Dorothy's  return. 
They  had  thought  she  was  to  have  it 
some  time  during  the  summer. 

''What's  his  name?"  asked  Molly 
Merton. 

''  I  haven't  found  a  name  nice  enough 
to  give  him  yet,"  Dorothy  replied.  '^I 
wish  you  and  Flossie  would  help  me." 

''My  cousin's  pony  is  named  Elfin," 
said  Molly;   "would  you  like  that?" 

Dorothy  shook  her  head  doubtfully; 
evidently  the  name  did  not  please  her. 

"  My  Uncle  Hawy's  big  horse  is  named 
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Monarch,"  ventured  Flossie,  ''and  that 
sounds  vewy  gwand.'^ 

Again  Dorothy  shook  her  head.  It 
was  truly  a  great  task  to  name  so  hand- 
some a  pet. 

''I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,''  said 
Flossie.  "Let's  all  wun  over  to  my 
house  and  ask  Uncle  Hawy  to  tell  us  a 
fine  name.  He  names  all  my  dolls,  and 
they  have  vewy  fine  names.  Come,  let's 
wun,  and  get  there  'fore  he  goes  out  to 
wide." 

Away  they  ran,  Dorothy  calling  to  the 
gardener  to  have  a  care  for  the  goat,  and 
across  the  road  and  up  the  avenue  they 
sped  as  if  the  goat's  life  depended  upon 
the  immediate  choice  of  a  name. 

Flossie's  Uncle  Harry  was  a  bit  of  a 
wag,  and  he  found  much  sport  in  giving 
Flossie's  dolls  a  series  of  names  which 
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their  little  owner  found  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing. He  was  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  very  fond  of  out-of-door  sports,  a 
fine  horseman,  and  withal  a  brilliant 
student  at  the  college  from  which  he 
had  just  been  graduated.  He  loved 
Flossie  very  tenderly,  and  called  her 
*' Little  Miss  Sunlight.'' 

As  the  four  children  ran  toward  the 
house  Flossie  said :  — 

''  Oh,  there  he  is  now,  on  Monarch. 
Oh,  wait,  Uncle  Hawy,  we  just  come 
over  purpose  to  see  you,"  she  cried,  rush- 
ing up  to  the  horse  and  getting  danger- 
ously near  his  hoofs. 

The  young  man  noted  Flossie's  eager 
face,  and,  springing  to  the  ground,  he 
stood  holding  Monarch's  bridle  in  one 
hand,  his  other  hand  lifting  the  little 
girl's  chin. 
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*^What  is  it,  Flossie  ?''  he  asked  with 
much  concern ;  "  anything  I  can  fix  for 
you? '' 

^'We  all  came  purpose  to  see  you/' 
said  Flossie,  ''but  you  needn't  have  got 
off  your  horse ;  we  could  talk  to  you 
while  you  were  on  his  back." 

"Why,  Flossie,  dear,  how  could  I  per- 
mit four  such  charming  young  ladies  to 
call  upon  me  and  not  dismount?  Now, 
little  friends,  what  can  I  do  for  you?'' 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  very  low 
to  the  children.  They  all  thought  that 
fine,  but  Nancy  believed  that  she  saw  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

''  Dorothy  has  a  dear  little  cart  and  a 
goat,  a  beautiful  white  goat,  and  we  can't 
think  of  a  name  fine  'nough  for  him,  that 
is,  not  tveal  fine,"  said  Flossie,  "and  I 
said   you'd   be    vewy    sure    to   know   of 
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a  gwand  one  ^cause  you  know  every- 
thing ! '' 

''  Oh,  wee,  trusting  damsel,  describe 
his  good  points  to  me,"  said  Uncle  Harry, 
very  solemnly. 

''  He  has  snow-white  fur  and  a  funny 
little  bobby  tail.  His  eyes  are  lovely,'^ 
continued  Flossie. 

"0  that  I  had  goat's  eyes!"  said 
Uncle  Harry. 

''  His  eyes  aren't  quite  so  nice  as 
yours,"  said  Flossie. 

''  How  very  kind,  I'm  sure,"  said  the 
young  man,  thankfully. 

"•  And  his  hoofs  are  black,  and  he  has 
the  loveliest  horns,"   said  Molly. 

''  Cornu,  a  horn,"  murmured  Uncle 
Harry ;  then  aloud  he  said :  — 

"  Children,  why  not  name  him  Cornu- 
copia?    That  means  horn  of  plenty,  but 
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you  can  play  that  it  means  plenty  of  horn, 
and,  really,  it  sounds  quite  impressive." 

''  Cornucopia !  "  said  Dorothy.  "•  Oh, 
that^s  the  very  name,  and  I'll  call  him 
Corny  for  a  pet  name." 

''  Didn't  I  say  Uncle  Hawy  would  know 
a  gwand  name  for  him?  "  cried  Flossie. 

"•  You  should  have  a  regular  christening 
ceremony,"  said  Uncle  Harry.  ''Miss 
Dorothy,  you  should  take  your  silver  mug 
and  fill  it  with  water  from  your  fountain. 
Then  Flossie  and  Molly  and  Nancy  can 
stand  around  the  goat  to  give  him  cour- 
age, while  you  drop  just  a  few  drops  of 
water  upon  his  majesty's  head.  While 
you  are  sprinkling  his  royal  highness, 
you  should  say,  '  0  goat,  I  christen  thee 
Cornucopia.'  " 

''That's  just  what  I'll  do,"  said  Doro- 
thy.    "  Oh,  thank  you  for  the  fine  name." 
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^'Fm  glad  to  have  helped  you/^  the 
young  man  replied,  ''and  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  be  a  guest  at  the  christening,  but 
I  have  another  engagement,  so  I'll  bid 
you  good  morning,  and  I  hope  that  the 
goat  will  like  the  name  we've  chosen  for 
him.'' 

Then,  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  he  raised 
his  hat  to  the  little  girls  and  cantered 
down  the  road. 

''Doesn't  he  look  vewy  fine  when  he 
wides?"  asked  Flossie. 

"  He  looks  fine  on  his  horse  or  oflf  of  it, 
I  think,"  said  Molly. 

"  But  was  he  joking?  "  Nancy  asked. 

"  Oh,  no  'ndeed,"  Flossie  answered ;  "  he 
laughs  when  he's  joking,  and  he  didn't 
laugh  this  time." 

The  little  friends  watched  the  handsome 
figure  on  the  fine  horse  until  the  trees 
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and  shrubbery  hid  him  from  view.  Then 
away  to  Dorothy's  garden  they  ran.  The 
gardener  was  tying  some  tall  plants  which 
the  wind  was  swaying,  and  near  him  the 
goat  was  nipping  at  the  short  grass. 

Dorothy  hurried  to  the  house,  returning 
with  her  silver  mug  which  she  filled  at 
the  fountain,  and  ran  back  to  where  the 
goat  was  grazing. 

''Oh,  John,"  she  cried,  ''you  must 
leave  the  plants  for  a  few  minutes  and 
come  to  the  christening.  I've  found  a 
fine  name  for  my  goat." 

The  gardener  arose,  and,  brushing  the 
dirt  from  his  rough  hands,  took  his  place 
beside  the  children. 

"A  christening,  is  it?"  said  he;  "faix, 
I  must  take  me  hat  off  to  the  crature." 

"  Now,  hold  up  your  pretty  head,"  said 
Dorothy,  "while  I  sprinkle  you." 
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''  You  must  say  '  0  goat,  I  cwisten  thee,' 
like  what  Uncle  Hawy  said,  else  he  won't 
be  pwoperly  named,"  said  Flossie. 

*'  0  goat,  I  christen  thee  Cornucopia," 
said  Dorothy;  but  in  her  eagerness  she 
leaned  toward  her  pet  and  tipped  the 
mugful  of  water  over  the  surprised  goat. 

Uttering  a  vehement ''  Ba-a-a,"  he  bolted 
down  the  driveway,  and  John  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  hat,  which  he  held  in  his 
hands,  and  give  chase,  catching  the  goat 
by  the  bridle  just  as  he  reached  the 
gateway. 

"Sure  he's  a  haythen,"  said  John,  in 
disgust,  ''to  run  whin  the  dhraps  was  a 
fallin',  but  there's  wan  thing,  children," 
he  continued,  with  a  droll  smile,  "if  a 
few  dhraps  wud  have  fastened  his  name 
to  him,  sure  wid  a  mugful  it's  on  to 
shtay." 
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The  children  laughed  at  John's  wit, 
and  they  decided  that  after  all,  as  the 
goat  had  never  seen  a  christening  and 
could  not  understand  it,  he  had  behaved 
as  well  as  could  have  been  expected. 


CHAPTER   II 

AN  UNINVITED  GUEST 

ALTHOUGH  Dorothy^s  goat  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  christening,  he 
seemed  to  like  the  name  which  his 
little  mistress  had  chosen  for  him,  and 
whenever  he  heard  her  sweet  voice  calling 
''  Corny,  Corny!  "  he  would  hasten  toward 
her,  expecting  a  gentle  caress  or  a  lump 
of  sugar. 

She  never  disappointed  him.  Her  soft, 
dimpled  hands  bestowed  love  pats  upon 
his  head  and  neck,  and  many  times  she 
carried  little  treats  to  him. 

''  Sure,  Miss  Dorothy,  it's  a  waste  av 
swateness,''  the  gardener  would  say,  ^' whin 
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a  goat  will  ate  bill  posters,  ould  iron,  an' 
cord-wood  but  I  know ;  see  the  loikes  av 
him  now,  atin'  sugar  from  your  wee  hand 
as  if  he  could  ate  nothin'  less  swate,  the 
de savin'  crature  P' 

''Well,  Corny  isn't  ever  going  to  eat 
horrid  things,  are  you.  Corny?  "  said  Doro- 
thy ;  and  as  if  in  answer  the  goat  laid  his 
head  lovingly  against  her  shoulder. 

''He's  wise  about  wan  thing,"  said 
John,  "he  knows  you're  worth  lovin', 
Miss  Dorothy ;  I  rispict  him  for  thot." 

"And  Corny  is  worth  loving,  too,"  was 
the  answer,  "and  now,  please  harness 
him,  John  ;  some  of  my  little  friends  have 
come  to  play  with  me,  and  Corny  is  to  be 
our  horse." 

So  the  pretty  harness  was  put  on,  and 
the  goat  backed  into  the  shafts  of  the 
smart  oak  cart,  and  down  the  driveway 
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Dorothy  led  him  to  where  a  group  of  chil- 
dren awaited  her  coming.  She  wore  a 
light  muslin  frock,  and  carried  her  hat  in 
her  hand.  The  soft  breeze  blew  her  bright 
hair  this  way  and  that,  and  the  sun,  as  it 
came  peeping  through  the  trees,  touched 
it  lovingly. 

Bijou,  the  white  poodle,  ran  to  greet 
her,  uttering  little  short,  sharp  barks,  and 
Nancy  proposed  that  he  be  given  the  first 
ride. 

Dorothy  took  the  puppy  in  her  arms, 
and,  placing  him  upon  the  seat,  tried  to 
induce  him  to  hold  the  reins  in  his 
mouth,  but  he  was  too  excited  and 
jumped  from  the  seat  amidst  shouts  of 
laughter  from  the  children.  Then  he  ran 
to  each  little  girl,  expecting  to  be  praised 
and  petted.  Bijou  felt  himself  to  be  a 
very  important  little  dog. 
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''  Let's  play  make  calls,"  said  Molly; 
and  as  all  the  others  agreed  to  this  they 
were  soon  busy  choosing  charming  spots 
in  the  lovely  garden  for  their  respective 
homes.  Dorothy  would  have  chosen  a 
garden  seat  beside  the  fountain,  but  since 
the  christening,  the  goat  had  refused  to 
remain  near  the  pond.  Did  he  think  that 
at  any  time  his  mistress  might  be  tempted 
to  empty  another  mugful  of  water  over 
his  head  ? 

He  persistently  declined  to  be  very 
near  the  fountain,  so  Dorothy  chose  a 
shady  spot  near  a  huge  flowering  shrub ; 
Nancy  preferred  to  sit  by  the  margin  of 
the  pond.  Molly  found  the  shade  of  a 
large  maple  tree  inviting,  and  declared  it 
to  be  her  house,  while  little  Flossie  Barnet 
made  her  home  beneath  a  rose-bush  near 
the  great  gateway. 
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Then  these  four  charming  ladies  com- 
menced making  calls,  and  the  goat  was 
kept  busy  conveying  them  from  one  fine 
house  to  another.  When  Molly  called 
upon  Nancy,  she  was  received  with  great 
ceremony.  Indeed,  Nancy  made  so  fine 
a  courtesy  that  she  came  very  near  back- 
ing into  the  pond,  but  Bijou  seeing  her 
danger  tugged  at  her  skirts,  and  thus  saved 
her  from  a  most  awkward  accident  for  a 
fine  hostess. 

Then  Nancy  called  upon  Dorothy,  and 
they  talked  of  their  children,  the  latest 
styles,  and,  indeed,  tried  in  every  way  to 
make  very  fashionable  calls. 

''You  don't  hold  up  your  skirts," 
called  Flossie.  ''You  must  play  they 
are  long  and  hold  them  up  vewy  high. 
I'm  coming  to  call  on  Nancy  now,  and 
you  see  me  do  it." 
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So  Flossie  grasped  a  handful  of  her 
very  short  frock  and  minced  along  the 
garden  walk  in  a  manner  which  the 
other  little  girls  thought  to  be  very- 
fine. 

''Does  my  dwess  clear  the  gwound, 
and  is  my  hat  on  stwaight?^^  she 
asked;  and  Dorothy  assured  her  that 
she  was  carrying  her  dress  beautifully, 
and  that  she  looked  very  nice  indeed. 

Then  Flossie  returned  to  her  home 
near  the  rose-bush,  and  the  others  con- 
tinued to  make  and  receive  calls. 

The  rose-bush  grew  near  the  gateway 
and  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
fountain,  the  maple  tree,  and  the  gar- 
den seat  which  the  other  children  had 
chosen;  so  while  the  calls  were  in  prog- 
ress farther  up  the  walk  Flossie  felt  a 
bit  lonely. 
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''Isn't  somebody  going  to  come  and 
see  me  pwetty  soon?"  she  asked;  but 
the  children  did  not  hear  her. 

Flossie  was  watching  Nancy  as  she 
pranced  across  the  driveway  to  visit 
Molly,  and  when  a  shrill  little  voice  at 
her  elbow  said,  — 

''/can  come  and  see  you,"  she  was 
startled  and  turned  quickly  to  see  who 
had  spoken.  Flossie  hardly  knew  what 
to  say  to  this  little  stranger,  but  she 
was  always  polite,  so  she  said:  — 

"How  vewy  nice!  When  did  you 
come?     I  didn't  see  you." 

"  I  only  came  here  just  a  minute  ago, 
but  we  came  to  this  place  last  week. 
Who  are  those  other  girls  ?  " 

She  was  a  pretty  child,  but  her  dress 
was  far  too  showy,  and  Flossie  did  not 
quite  like  the   blunt  manner  in   which 
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she  asked  the  question.  She  answered 
very  gently,  however :  — 

''  That  pwetty  one  wiv  yellow  curls  is 
Dorothy  Dainty.  This  is  her  garden, 
and  that  is  her  house  up  there  wiv 
the  twees  all  wound  it.  The  one  that's 
laughing  and  has  bwown  curls  is  Molly 
Merton,  and  the  one  wiv  the  bwight  black 
eyes  is  Dorothy's  fwiend,  Nancy  Fewis. 
They're  all  vewy  nice,"  Flossie  concluded, 
to   which   the   little   girl   replied :  — 

'^  H— m  !  " 

And  now  the  other  children  came 
down  the  walk  to  greet  the  visitor. 

''What  is  your  name?"  asked  Flossie, 
''I'll  int'duce  you." 

"  My  name's  flner'n  theirs,"  was  the 
reply;  "it's  Patricia  Lavine." 

"Oh!"  replied  Flossie,  quite  impressed, 
and  she  proceeded  to  "  int'duce  "  her. 
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Patricia  appeared  as  if  condescending 
to  recognize  these  new  acquaintances. 

''It  was  nice  of  you  to  come/'  said 
Dorothy,  as  if  wishing  to  give  her  a 
welcome  to  her  garden. 

''  Yes,  I  think  I  was  nice  to  come/' 
said  Patricia;    ''do  you  all  live  here?'' 

"Why,  no  'ndeed,"  said  Molly,  indig- 
nantly. "This  is  Dorothy's  house,  and 
mine's  across  the  street  and  up  the  road 
a  little  way.  Nancy  lives  next  to  Doro- 
thy in  a  lovely  stone  cottage,  and  Flossie 
lives  next  to  my  house." 

"Well,  I  don't  live  in  any  house  next 
to  anybody,''^  said  Patricia;  and  the  chil- 
dren stared  when  they  heard  this  amaz- 
ing statement. 

After  a  pause,  Flossie  ventured,  "  If  you 
don't  mind,  —  please,  where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"In  a  great  big  hotel,"  said  the  little 
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girl,  ''  where  there's  parties  for  grown-up 
folks  'most  every  night,  and  once  there 
was  a  party  for  children.  The  dress  I 
wore  was  all  covered  with  spangles,  and 
ma  emptied  a  whole  bottle  of  perfumery 
all  over  my  clothes.  They  just  dripped, 
but  ma  has  lots  of  perfumery,  so  she 
didn't  mind." 

''  Didn't  mind  having  you  all  dwipping 
wet?"  asked  Flossie,  with  very  wide 
open  eyes. 

''i\^o,"  Patricia  replied  with  much 
scorn;  ''she  didn't  mind  using  so  much 
perfumery." 

''Oh  —  !"  said  Flossie,  and  ^'oh  — !" 
echoed  the  other  children,  impressed 
with  such  evident  luxury. 

It  did  seem  a  little  odd  to  go  to  a 
party  with  very  wet  clothes,  but  then, 
—  they  were  wet  with  perfumery. 
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Patricia  felt  sure  that  her  story 
had  made  an  impression,  so  she  pro- 
ceeded to  further  entertain  her  new 
friends,  for  friends  she  felt  sure  they 
would  be  when  they  realized  her  im- 
portance. 

"  And  one  time  when  I  was  going  to 
a  party,  —  another  party,  I  mean,  —  ma 
let  me  wear  her  gold  watch  and  chain, 
and  I  had  my  own  chain  and  locket 
'round  my  neck  and  ever  so  many  rings 
on  my  fingers,  and  — "  she  paused  to 
think  if  she  had  omitted  to  mention 
any  one  of  her  many  pieces  of  jewellery. 
"  Oh,  yes,  and  three  pairs  of  bracelets 
on  each  arm  !  '^ 

"Why,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you 
could  have  moved  with  all  those  things 
on,"  said  Nancy,  who  could  not  help  won- 
dering if  Patricia  were  telling  the  truth. 
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For  a  moment  Patricia  hesitated,  then 
she  rallied,  and  looking  sharply  at  Nancy, 
she  said :  — 

''  Oh,  Fm  used  to  wearing  jewellery,  so 
I  didn't  mind." 

All  this  time  Molly  was  noticing  the 
showy  dress  and  gaudy  hat  which  the 
strange  child  wore.  There  were  enough 
frills  upon  her  short  skirt  to  have 
trimmed  two  dresses,  and  each  ruffle 
was  bordered  with  many  rows  of  ribbon. 
The  dress  was  a  very  bright  red,  and 
her  hat  was  decked  with  a  mass  of 
scarlet  poppies.  Molly  tried  to  count 
them,  but  gave  it  up ;  there  were  dozens 
of  the  brilliant  blossoms. 

Patricia,  seeing  how  intently  Molly 
was  inspecting  her  costume  and  believ- 
ing that  her  finery  was  admired,  tossed 
her  head  airily. 
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**  I  shouldn't  like  to  live  in  just  a 
house^^^  she  said;  ''it's  finer  to  live  in 
a  hotel." 

Patricia  looked  from  one  face  to  the 
other  to  learn  if  her  speech  had  aston- 
ished the  children.  It  had  surely  made 
an  impression,  but  not  such  an  one  as 
she  had  wished.  Dorothy  was  thinking, 
''  I  wonder  what  mamma  would  think  of 
this  little  girl  ?  ''  Nancy,  frowning  darkly, 
was  thinking,  ''I  don't  believe  she's  real 
truthful,  and  Aunt  Charlotte  says,  '  Always 
speak  the  truth.' " 

Molly  was  wondering  what  sort  of 
story  Patricia  would  tell  next,  and  Flos- 
sie was  looking  at  her  doubtfully  and 
thinking  that  she  was  very  different,  in 
some  way,  from  her  other  playmates. 

Patricia  broke  the  silence. 

''Why   don't    you    talk?"    she   asked 
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bluntly.  "•  You  were  all  talking  when  1 
came  in/' 

Nancy  was  about  to  remind  Patricia 
that  she  had  been  talking  without  a 
pause  since  she  entered  the  gate,  but 
she  felt  sure  that  Aunt  Charlotte  would 
consider  that  to  be  rude,  so  she  looked 
down  at  her  shoes  and  waited  for  some 
one  else  to  answer.  Dorothy  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"We  will  play,  and  you  may  play 
with  us,'^  she  said  sweetly. 

"I  will  if  I  like  the  games, '^  was  the 
reply.  Her  voice  and  manner  were  not 
pleasant,  but  Patricia  was  smiling,  so 
" hide-and-seek,"  ''tag,''  ''hop-scotch,'' and 
ever  so  many  more  games  were  chosen,  one 
after  another,  but  Patricia  found  some- 
thing in  each  to  object  to.  One  was 
too  tiresome,  another  too  slow,  the  third 
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was  not  amusing,  and  by  that  time  Molly 
Merton  had  lost  patience. 

''We  can't  make  a  new  game/'  she 
said.  It  was  not  polite,  but  it  was  quite 
plain  that  the  newcomer  was  spoiling 
a  very  pleasant  morning,  and  Dorothy, 
whom  all  the  children  loved,  seemed 
grieved  and  unhappy.  She  did  not  wish 
Patricia  to  stay,  but  since  she  had  come 
in,  uninvited,  Dorothy  had  tried  to  be 
kind  and  make  the  best  of  the  unwel- 
come visitor.  Flossie  thought  that  she 
saw  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"  If  Patwicia  doesn't  like  the  games, 
let's  all  sit  on  the  gwass  and  tell  stowies." 

Patricia  did  not  seem  delighted,  but 
she  was  a  bit  ashamed  to  find  fault  with 
everything  suggested,  so  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  take  turns  at  telling 
stories. 
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'*Tou  tell  the  first  one,  Molly/'  said 
Flossie.  "  Tell  about  the  time  your 
mamma  was  on  a  twain  and  saw  weal, 
twuly  Indians/' 

So  Molly  told  of  her  mamma's  long  trip 
across  the  country,  of  the  many  things 
which  she  saw,  among  them  the  Indians, 
some  wearing  old  clothes  and  shabby 
hats  such  as  any  tramp  might  wear ; 
others  with  blankets  wrapped  about 
them,  their  heads  adorned  with  feathers, 
and  their  necks  with  long  ropes  of  many- 
colored  beads.  Molly  had  been  so  inter- 
ested when  her  mamma  had  recounted 
what  she  had  seen  that  she  remembered 
every  detail  and  retold  it  to  her  friends 
almost  as  well  as  if  she  had  herself  taken 
the  trip.  Dorothy  and  Flossie  were  de- 
lighted, but  Patricia  played  with  the  ring 
upon  her  finger  as  she  said  :  — 
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*'  I  think  Indians  must  be  just  horrid. 
I  shouldn't  care  'bout  seeing  'em.^' 

''ril  tell  the  next  one.  Mamma  told 
it  to  me  last  night.  It's  all  about  a 
lovely,  lovely  lady  whose  name  was 
Echo,"  said  Dorothy.  She  saw  that 
Molly  was  hurt  that  her  prettily  told 
story  was  not  enjoyed  by  their  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  she  thought  by  telling  a 
different  one  to  turn  Molly's  attention  and 
cause  her  to  forget  Patricia's  rudeness. 

Patricia  sat  twisting  her  long  curls 
over  her  finger.  One  would  have  thought 
that  she  had  not  heard  Dorothy  say  that 
she  was  about  to  tell  a  story,  but  Molly 
and  Flossie  clamored  very  eagerly  for  her 
to  begin,  so  Dorothy  related  the  tale  of 
Echo,  the  careless  nymph  who  mocked 
all  whom  she  met. 

Very  cunningly  she  told  how  the  pretty 
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sprite  made  sport  of  all  her  friends, 
laughed  even  at  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
and  railed  at  justice,  until  the  gods  tired 
of  her  naughty  ways.  ' '  And  they  changed 
her  into  a  big  rock  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain,^' said  Dorothy,  ''  and  she  has  to  mock 
now,  whether  she  wishes  to  or  noV 

'^  That's  a  iine  story,"  said  Molly,  and 
Flossie,  with  a  contented  little  sigh, 
said  :  — 

''That  is  a  vewy  fine  stowy.  I  mean 
to  wemember  it." 

"Mamma  says  it's  just  a  fairy  tale," 
said  Dorothy,  "  so,  of  course,  it  isn't  true  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  fun  to  shout  real  loud 
down  under  the  cliffs,  and  when  it  seems 
to  answer,  play  it  is  Echo  that  I  hear." 

Patricia  looked  as  if  she  doubted  this, 
and,  as  Dorothy  turned  toward  the  cave, 
Nancy  said :  — 


AYhat  Dorothy  says  is  true,"  said  Nancy  —  Page  39 
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''  What  Dorothy  says  is  true,  and  if 
you  heard  it  echo  and  echo  whatever  you 
said,  you'd  think  it  as  strange  as  we  do, 
Patricia.'' 

''  Does  it  really  echo?  "  asked  Patricia. 

"  It  is  a  real,  truly  echo,"  said  Nancy. 

''  Oh,  let's  shout  and  hear  it,"  said 
Patricia. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  she  had  scarcely  heard 
the  story.  Must  this  strange  child  her- 
self  relate  a  tale   in   order  to  enjoy  it? 

The  fine  grove  was  upon  rising  land, 
and  the  children  thought  it  a  delightful 
spot,  it  was  so  cool  and  shady. 

Beyond  the  grove  there  was  a  tiny, 
natural  cave,  and  toward  it  they  ran,  so 
eager  were  they  to  show  it  to  Patricia. 

Wild  shrubs  grew  near  the  opening,  and 
so  low  was  the  cave  that  Dorothy  could 
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not  stand  upright  in  it,  but  the  playmates 
thought  it  great  sport  to  crouch  beneath 
its  sheltering  roof,  and  hear  their  merry 
voices  echoed  as  if  mocking  their  mirth. 
As  Patricia  for  the  first  time  seemed 
genuinely  interested,  the  children  turned 
toward  the  cave  and  soon  were  bidding 
her  listen  to  the  echo.  They  dared  not 
enter,  for  a  spider  had  spun  a  fine  web 
across  the  entrance,  and  as  he  sat  in  the 
centre  of  the  silken  meshes  he  was  not 
pleasant  to  look  at,  so  they  contented 
themselves  with  standing  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, without  touching  the  web,  and 
shouting  into  the  cave.  Their  calls  and 
their  merry  laughter  were  echoed  and  re- 
echoed, and  for  a  time  Patricia  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  fun,  but  she  could  not  long 
be  contented  with  anything.  Yawning 
wearily  she  said:  — 
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'^  I'll  tell  you  what  to  play.  Let's  play 
'  Old  man,  I'm  on  your  castle ; '  it's  a  fine 
game.  I'll  be  the  old  man,  and  this  big, 
flat  rock  shall  be  my  castle.  I'll  stand  in 
the  middle  and  try  to  catch  any  one  of 
you  who  tries  to  get  on  to  it.  Come,  it's 
worth  playing." 

She  took  her  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
rock,  and  for  a  time  the  children  enjoyed 
the  game  immensely,  but  soon  they  found 
that  Patricia  was  not  a  gentle  playmate. 
She  caught  Dorothy  by  her  muslin  skirt 
and  tore  it  from  the  belt.  She  snatched 
a  feather  from  Molly's  hat  in  her  effort  to 
catch  her.  Nancy  was  lithe  and  agile 
and  fared  better  than  the  others,  for  try 
as  she  would  Patricia  could  not  lay  a  fin- 
ger upon  her,  but  little  Flossie,  in  attempt- 
ing to  place  her  hands  upon  the  rock, 
reached   too   far  forward,  and   the   rude 
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tenant  of  the  "castle"  caught  a  handful 
of  her  sunny  hair.  Flossie  cried  out  with 
pain,  and  Patricia,  caring  little,  said  scorn- 
fully, - 

''She's  not  a  baby  to  cry  when  you 
pulled  her  hair  so.  It  must  have  hurt," 
said  Molly,  ''and  Fm  awfully  sorry  if 
youWe  not." 

"I  guess  I'll  be  going,"  was  the  only 
answer  Patricia  made,  without  even  a 
glance  at  Flossie  who,  with  Molly's  arms 
about  her,  was  crying  softly. 

Patricia  drew  a  very  large  watch  from 
her  pocket  and  with  effort  opened  the 
case  and  peeped  in. 

"It's  ninety  minutes  past  'leven,"  she 
said,  and  Nancy,  who  could  tell  time, 
giggled  naughtily.  Patricia  scowled  at 
Nancy ;    plainly  she  was  offended.     She 
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replaced  the  watch  in  her  pocket  and 
swept  grandly  out  of  the  gateway. 

''Good-by,"  she  called,  as  she  looked 
over  her  shoulder. 

"P'raps  I'll  come  again  some  day  if  I 
feel  like  it." 

She  was  quite  a  distance  from  the  gate 
when  she  said  this,  and  she  did  not  wait 
for  an  answer. 

''I  ought  not  to  say  it,  but  I  do  hope 
she  won't  come  again,"  said  Dorothy. 

"So  do  I,"  said  Nancy,  "but  I  just 
know  she  will." 

"  She's  tored  us  all  to  pieces,"  said 
Molly,  in  disgust. 

Poor  little  Flossie  wiped  her  eyes  with 
her  tiny  handkerchief  as  she  said  :  — 

"  I  'most  think  we  ought  to  speak  vewy 
sweetly  'bout  her  now  she's  gone  even  if 
she  wasn't  weal  nice.'^ 


D 


CHAPTEE   III 

A   STKOLLING  PLAYER 

EAK  little  Flossie  had  curled  her- 
self in  a  funny  little  heap  in  her 
bed  one  night,  had  told  Marie, 
her  French  nurse,  that  she  did  not  wish 
for  a  story,  and  there  she  had  lain  wide 
awake  and  wondering  over  the  news  which 
she  had  heard. 

''  Uncle  Hawy  to  be  mawied ! ''  she 
had  whispered.  How  her  lips  quivered, 
and  her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears ! 

*'  Uncle  Hawy  to  be  mawied !  Oh, 
how  vewy  sowy  I  am!  ^^  she  murmured; 
"for  he's  going  away,  vewy  far  away;  I 
heard  mamma  say  so,  and,  oh,  if  I  can't 

44 
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see   my   Uncle    Hawy   any   more,    what 
ever  shall  I  do?  '^ 

Poor  little  Flossie!  When  Inez  Mere- 
dith's uncle  married  they  sailed  away 
to  China;  so  probably  Uncle  Harry  was 
going  to  China  or  some  equally  distant 
land. 

The  little  girl  had  not  the  least  idea 
as  to  where  China  was,  or  how  long  a 
time  it  would  take  to  reach  it;  but  she 
remembered  that  Inez's  uncle  and  her 
new  aunt  had  never  returned. 

As  she  thought  of  dear  Uncle  Harry 
in  a  distant  clime  and  believed  that  she 
should  never  see  his  handsome,  merry 
face  again,  her  tears  flowed  afresh,  and 
the  nurse,  returning  a  half  hour  later, 
looked  upon  the  sleeping  child  and 
noted  the  flushed  cheeks  and  the  little 
pillow  still  wet  with  tears. 
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Mrs.  Barnet  had  been  entertaining 
guests  when  Flossie's  bedtime  arrived, 
else  the  little  girl  would  have  told  her 
distress  to  mamma  and  have  found  in  her 
a  tender  comforter.  She  was  a  sensitive 
child,  and  one  who  was  loyal  to  all  whom 
she  loved.  Thus,  while  crushed  with  the 
thought  that  her  dear  uncle  had  forsaken 
her  for  one  whom  he  held  dearer,  she 
would  not  tell  his  fault  to  the  maid. 

She  had  bravely  restrained  her  tears 
until  Marie  had  left  her,  and  then  she 
had  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Strange  dreams  troubled  her.  At  one 
time  Uncle  Harry  was  running  away  from 
her,  although  she  called  to  him  to  stop. 
Then  it  would  seem  as  if  upon  great 
clouds  she  sailed  away  from  him;  and 
when  morning  dawned  she  sat  up  in 
bed,  and,  rubbing  her  eyes,  tried  to  think 
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what  it  was  which  had  made  her  so  un- 
happy the  night  before.  Oh,  yes !  now 
she  knew.  It  was  all  about  Uncle 
Harry. 

Flossie  was  such  a  sunny  child  that 
Marie,  who  had  come  in  to  dress  her, 
was  surprised  to  hear  her  exclaim,  ''  Oh, 
dear!  " 

''What  ees  eet,  Mam'selle  Floss?''  she 
asked,  in  genuine  concern,  for  she  loved 
the  little  girl  and  was  grieved  to  see  her 
unhappy.    ''  What  ees  eet?  "  she  repeated. 

Then  Flossie  broke  down  completely. 
*'  Oh,  Mawie,  Mawie,  I  don't  want  my 
Uncle  Hawy  to  be  mawied !  "  she  cried, 
covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  while 
the  sobs  shook  her  little  body. 

''Eh!  Bien!  Ees  eet  so?"  cried 
Marie,  in  astonishment;  "and  ees  eet 
not   well    that    m'sieur    should    marry? 
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She  ees  a  belle,  the  sweet-faced  mam'- 
selle,  and  why  do  you  weep,  little 
one?  '^ 

''Oh,  because  he  is  going  so  far.  I 
shall  want  vewy  much  to  see  him,  and 
I  don't  like  her  for  taking  Uncle  Hawy 
away,"  replied  Flossie. 

''Ah,  the  strange  enfant T""  said  Marie, 
lifting  her  hands  in  utter  amazement. 
"  I  must  tell  Madame  Barnet  that  she 
is  about  to  fref 

But  Mrs.  Barnet  left  home  for  a  trip 
to  the  city  early  in  the  morning,  and 
Flossie,  standing  upon  the  piazza,  looked 
longingly  after  her,  waving  her  hand  un- 
til she  was  out  of  sight. 

Mrs.  Barnet  knew  that  her  shopping 
trip  would  be  far  too  long  and  tedious 
for  her  little  girl,  but  she  ascribed 
Flossie's  sad  face  to  regret  at  being  kept 
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at  home,  and  she  resolved  to  purchase 
some  charming  gift  which  should  bring 
back  the  smiles  to  Flossie's  face. 

The  maid  busied  herself  dusting  the 
parlor,  and  Flossie  wandered  aimlessly 
about  the  garden,  wondering  how  long  it 
would  be  before  mamma's  return  and  try- 
ing to  think  what  this  big  girl  could  be 
like  who  could  make  Uncle  Harry  forget 
her  little  self. 

He  had  always  loved  her  so,  and  in 
countless  ways  had  been  such  a  delight- 
ful friend.  Ah,  she  never  had  thought 
that  he  would  quite  forget  his  little 
niece. 

Dorothy  was  away  with  her  mamma, 
visiting  some  friends  at  the  shore,  and 
Aunt  Charlotte  needed  Nancy  to  help 
entertain  a  lady  friend  and  her  little 
daughter,   both  of  whom  were  guests  at 
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the  stone  cottage,  so  Flossie  was  obliged 
to  amuse  herself,  and  very  dull  work  it 
seemed  to  be. 

''  I  wish  rd  asked  mamma  if  Uncle 
Hawy  would  twuly  have  to  go  to  China, 
but  she  had  to  wush  to  get  the  twain. 
I'll  ask  her  this  vewy  day  when  she 
comes  home,"  said  Flossie. 

The  thought  that  after  all  he  might 
not  be  going  so  far  comforted  her  and, 
sunny  little  creature  that  she  was,  she 
soon  was  humming  sweetly,  although  at 
times  she  would  sigh  as  she  thought  that 
far-distant  China  was  a  possible  home  for 
dear  Uncle  "  Hawy." 

The  soft  breeze  stirred  the  leaves,  and 
the  blossoms  upon  the  blush-rose  bush 
seemed  beckoning  to  Flossie.  Turning 
toward  them,  she  saw  her  fine  swing 
swaying  ever  so  slightly  in  the  breeze. 


Back  and  forth  she  swung,  and  Bijou  rushed  after  her 
FLYING  FIGURE  —  Page  51 
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''That's  just  what  I'd  like  to  do;  I'll 
go  and  swing  a  while." 

"Wow,  wow!"  barked  a  shrill  voice 
behind  her. 

''  Oh,  Bijou,  darling,  you're  vewy 
lonesome  wivout  Dorothy,  aren't  you? 
See  if  you  can  catch  me  while  I 
swing." 

Back  and  forth  she  swung,  and  Bijou 
rushed  after  her  flying  figure.  Soon, 
however,  he  trotted  down  the  walk  and 
scampered  toward  home  to  see  if  Dorothy 
had  returned. 

"■  I  must  find  something  to  play  wiv," 
thought  Flossie ;  and  she  looked  about 
the  lovely  garden  as  if  hoping  some  little 
friend  might  appear. 

No  child  ran  to  greet  her,  but  a  rus- 
tling among  the  geraniums  caused  her 
to  look  that  way,  when  out  rushed  her 
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pretty  kitten.  Catching  pussy,  Flossie 
carried  her  to  the  piazza. 

There  in  the  hammock,  with  the  kitten 
in  her  lap,  she  swung  in  the  sunlight,  for- 
getting for  a  time  how  unhappy  she  had 
been.  Soon,  however,  pussy  became  rest- 
less and  sprang  to  the  ground,  scurrying 
around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

*' Oh,  dear!^'  sighed  Flossie;  '^what- 
ever made  evwybody  be  away  to-day,  I 
wonder?  Now  kitty's  wun  away,  and 
I'm  more  lonesomer  than  ever.  Til  get  all 
my  dolls  and  dwess  them  in  their  vewy 
best  clothes.  PSvaps  when  I'm  done 
playing  wiv  them  somebody'U  awive.  If 
they  awive,  they'll  be  big  folks.  Mamma's 
fwiends  awive,  but  little  girls  just  comey 

Flossie  ran  in  at  the  door,  and  up  to 
the  playroom  where,  seated  in  state,  were 
three  of  her  dolls.     Another  was  in  bed, 
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and,  judging  by  the  red  flannel  bandages 
about  her  head,  she  must  have  been  very 
ill;  but  Flossie  decided  that  she  had  just 
recovered,  and  she  ruthlessly  removed  the 
wrappings,  and  in  their  place  fastened  a 
lace  hat  upon  the  injured  head. 

''You  need  the  air,'^  said  she,  severely, 
''  and  you  must  wear  this  lace  hat,  and  the 
bweeze  will  blow  f rough  the  holes  in  if 

Evidently  she  thought  that  air  was 
necessary  for  the  sick  doll's  feet  as  well 
as  for  her  head,  as  she  put  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings  upon  them. 

Her  family  seemed  to  be  unruly,  as 
much  chiding  and  many  vigorous  shakes 
were  given  before  the  dolls  were  ready 
for  the  trip  to  the  garden. 

''  Fwancesca  Wosalie  Pandowa  de  Wad- 
cliflfe,'*  she  ejaculated,  with  as  much 
sternness  as  her  sweet  voice   could   ex- 
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press,  ''  do  you  want  to  be  dwessed  weal 
pwoper  and  have  a  wide  in  your  cawiage  ? 
Well,  then,  turn  out  your  toes  and  walk 
like  a  lady. 

'^  Victowia  Montmowency,  you  must 
smile  weal  pleasant  and  show  your  pwetty 
teefs,  else  I'll  be  'bliged  to  leave  you  in 
this  cwadle.'^ 

Evidently  the  dolls  had  been  frightened 
into  good  behavior,  as  they  all  smiled 
broadly  when  Flossie  clasped  them  in  her 
arms  and  carried  them  down  the  stairs. 

A  garden  seat  stood  in  the  shade  of  a 
fine  clump  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  upon 
it  she  placed  the  dolls,  bending  their  joints 
that  they  might  sit  correctly,  but  how 
strangely  they  behaved ! 

Victoria  Montmorency  tipped  back 
against  the  seat  in  such  an  awkward 
manner  that  her  eyes  were  half   closed, 
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and  one  of  her  feet  lay  in  the  lap  of 
Arethusa  de  Belleville.  The  breeze  blew 
Arethusa's  hat  from  her  flaxen  head  and 
dropped  it  into  the  garden  bed.  Flossie 
ran  to  pick  it  up,  and  when  she  returned 
she  was  surprised  to  see  that  Francesca 
Eosalie  Pandora  de  Eadcliffe  lay  upon 
her  side,  her  arm  caught  fast  between 
the  slats  of  the  seat. 

*'  Oh,  how  naughty  you  are,^'  said 
Flossie,  never  dreaming  that  the  fresh 
breeze  had  blown  dolly  over.  ''  How 
vewy  naughty,'^  she  repeated;  '^I  don't 
see  why  you  plague  me  when  Fve  only 
you  to  play  wiv.  I'm  weal  good  to  you 
evwy  day,  and  you  are  so  naughty  you 
^most  make  me  cwy. 

''  ril  set  you  up  stwaight,  and  then  if 
you  aren't  vewy  good, —  Oh,  what  was 
that?^' 
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The  little  girl  paused  to  listen.  She 
took  a  few  steps  forward,  and  with  parted 
lips  and  one  little  hand  raised,  listened 
intently. 

Yes,  it  was  music,  sweet  music.  It 
was  a  violin;  but  who  was  playing  it, 
and  where?  All  thought  of  her  wilful 
dollies  vanished,  and  she  ran  down  the 
path  to  the  gateway. 

Ah,  there  was  the  musician !  A  little 
boy  with  dark,  curling  hair  and  soft, 
dark  eyes  stood  with  his  violin  tucked 
beneath  his  chin,  and,  although  a  faint 
smile  curved  his  lips  when  Flossie  ap- 
peared at  the  gateway,  he  did  not  pause 
but  continued  to  sweep  the  strings  with 
his  bow  until  a  long,  sweet  note  com- 
pleted the  melody.  Then  the  two  chil- 
dren looked  shyly  at  each  other,  and 
Flossie  was  the  first  to  speak. 
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'^That  was  lovely  musics/^  she  said; 
*'  I  don't  see  how  you  make  it  sound  so 
vewy  sweef 

"I'm  glad  you  liked  it,"  said  the  boy, 
in  a  pleasant,  low  voice.  The  little  mu- 
sician caressed  his  violin  and  glanced 
furtively  at  Flossie. 

''Won't  you  come  into  my  garden  and 
play  for  me  again  ?  '^  asked  Flossie.  "  I'd 
'mire  to  have  you." 

The  little  fellow  looked  down  at  his 
shabby  shoes  and  with  his  heel  made 
furrows  in  the  gravel.  "I'd  like  to  go  in 
there,"  he  said,  pointing  toward  the  garden 
with  his  bow,  "  and  I'd  play  lots  of  pretty 
tunes  fer  you.     I'd  like  to,  but  —  " 

"  Oh,  come,  then !  "  cried  Flossie ;  "  and 
my  dollies  shall  dance  to  your  music." 

"  I  can't,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  longing 
glance  toward  the  sunny  garden. 
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^^Why?''  asked  Flossie. 

''  'Cause  Pete'U  whip  me  'f  I  don't 
bring  home  money  'nough.  I  got  ter  go 
'n  play  all  over  the  town,  so's  ter  git 
money,  'n  I'm  hungry,  too;"  and  he 
turned  as  if  to  go  on  down  the  road, 
when  a  little  hand  detained  him. 

*'0h,  ^idij,  phase  stay!"  cried  Flossie, 
her  sweet  eyes  full  of  pity.  "It  must  be 
so  vewy  hard  to  be  hungwy,  and  you  shan't 
be ;  I  won't  let  you.  You  come  wight  in 
this  minute,  and  I'll  make  Mawie  give  you 
a  nice  little  lunch,  and  you  shall  have 
some  money  that's  my  vewy  own." 

The  boy  looked  in  surprise  at  the  eager 
little  face ;  it  was  so  new  to  find  some 
one  who  cared  that  he  was  hungry.  Then, 
taking  his  violin  under  his  arm  and  his 
bow  in  his  left  hand,  he  placed  his  right 
in  Flossie's  little  pink  palm,  and  together 
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they  hurried  toward  the  house.  Marie 
was  watering  an  ornamental  plant  which 
stood  in  a  fine  jar  upon  the  piazza  when 
the  two  children  clambered  up  the  broad 
steps. 

''Ah,  who  ees  eet,  this  strange  one?'^ 
she  cried.  "Madame  Barnet  would  say, 
'This  ees  not  of  your  playmates  one.'  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  Mawie.  Mamma  is 
always  kind,  and  this  little  boy  is  so 
hungwy.  Do  get  him  some  lunch  while  I 
open  my  bank.  Mamma  said  I  could  do 
anyi\img  wiv  my  money,  and  I'd  wather 
give  it  to  him  than  to  any  one  else." 

"Ah,  she  ees  one  angel,"  murmured 
the  maid.  "  I  weel  find  some  food  with 
quickness ;  "  and  she  hurried  away,  re- 
turning soon  with  a  fine  lunch,  which  she 
spread  upon  the  table  before  the  little 
musician. 
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Dear  little  Flossie  knew  that  her  guest 
would  feel  more  at  ease  if  she  ate  with 
him,  so,  bidding  him  to  taste  the  good 
things,  she  busied  herself  with  a  little 
dish  of  nuts,  and  she  seemed  not  to 
notice  that  the  boy^s  great  eyes  roved 
from  one  object  to  another,  drinking  in 
the  beauty  of  his  surroundings,  while  he 
did  full  justice  to  the  food. 

"•  I  can  play  free  little  tunes  on  the 
piano,"  said  Flossie,  ''but  I'd  wather 
hear  you  play  your  violin.'' 

''That's  just  a  fiddle,"  said  the  boy; 
*'  and  when  I've  done  eatin'  I'm  goin'  ter 
play  fer  you." 

"  Oh,  will  you  ?  "  cried  Flossie.  "  When 
you  make  the  sweet  musics  wiv  your 
fiddle  and  bow  I'm  'fwaid  I  can't  keep 
fwom    dancing  if  I  twy  ever  so  hard." 

"Well,  don't  try,"  said  the  boy.    "Tou 
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can  dance  and  hear  the  music,  too.  I 
guess  rU  play  now/'  he  said,  as  he  fin- 
ished the  last  morsel  of  cake,  and,  sliding 
from  his  chair,  he  picked  up  the  violin 
and,  tucking  it  lovingly  beneath  his  chin, 
he  commenced  a  lively  jig. 

A  moment  Flossie  hesitated,  but  the 
music  seemed  to  invite  her,  and,  taking 
the  edge  of  her  skirt  in  her  outstretched 
hands,  she  skipped  about  the  room  until 
Marie,  who  was  watching  the  two  chil- 
dren, could  keep  silent  no  longer.  ''  Oh, 
the  beau  tableau !  The  sweet  enfant ! 
Ah,  if  madame  could  behold  them!'' 
Turning,  the  maid  saw  Mrs.  Barnet  in 
the  doorway,  a  look  of  surprise  upon  her 
fine  face  as  she  wondered  whence  came 
the  little  violinist,  then  a  world  of  love 
in  her  smile  as  she  gazed  upon  the  little 
fairy  pirouetting  to  his  music. 
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She  laid  her  finger  upon  her  lips  to 
enjoin  Marie  to  be  silent,  and  neither 
child  noticed  the  audience  until  the 
dance  was  finished.  The  boy  drew  his 
bow  across  the  strings  in  a  final  chord 
and  made  an  odd  little  bow  to  Flossie  as 
he  had  been  taught  to  do  whenever  he 
ceased  playing,  and  Flossie  returned  the 
bow  with  a  quaint  little  courtesy  and  a 
sweep  of  her  short  skirts. 

''  Tou  did  play  vewy  sweetly,  ^^  she  said, 
moving  nearer  to  the  boy  and  looking  up 
into  his  face. 

''Your  dancin'  ^s  lots  prettier  'n  my  mu- 
sic, ^^  the  little  fellow  answered.  ''You^re 
a  nice  little  girl.  I  will  play  for  you 
again  some  day.^^ 

''Oh,  will  you?''  said  Flossie.  "I 
think  you're  weal  sweet  to  say  so.  Wait 
'til   I  wun  and  get  my  money  bank  — 
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Oh,  Mawie !  Why,  mamma,  how  soon  you 
comed  home  !  Did  you  hear  his  musics  ? 
He  was  hungwy,  and  I  made  Mawie  get 
some  lunch,  and  now  Fm  going  to  give 
him  my  money  what's  in  my  bank.  You 
said  I  could  do  what  I  wished  wiv  it, 
and  I  never  wished  anything  so  much 
as  I  do  to  give  it  to  him." 

''  Then  surely  you  may  do  so,  dear,"  Mrs. 
Barnet  replied ;  and  Flossie  ran  to  find 
the  bank  and  eagerly  count  its  contents  to 
assure  herself  that  it  would  be  enough  for 
a  nice  gift  for  the  little  player. 

While  Flossie  with  the  maid's  help 
was  opening  the  bank,  Mrs.  Barnet  talked 
very  kindly  with  the  boy  and  gathered 
from  him  the  story  of  a  life  in  Avhich 
there  were  but  few  happy  days.  This 
day  had  been  a  bright  one  to  be  long 
remembered. 
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'^1  like  the  music/^  he  said  in  answer 
to  her  question.  ''I  love  my  fiddle  and 
'most  always  like  to  play  it.  I  was  so 
hungry  this  morning  I  didn't  feel  like 
starting  out,  but  old  Pete  said  Fd  be 
sorry  if  I  didn't,  so  I  took  my  fiddle  and 
came  over  here.  I'd  a  caught  it  if  I 
hadn't  earned  anything."  Then,  as  the 
color  rushed  to  his  brown  cheeks,  he 
said :  — 

''  I  didn't  ask  the  pretty  little  girl  for 
her  money." 

How  proudly  his  dark  eyes  looked  up 
at  the  lady  ! 

''  Indeed,  I  didn't  ask  her  for  it.  I 
only  told  her  I  was  hungry,  and  she 
made  me  come  in,  so  I  played  for  her. 
There  couldn't  anybody  help  playing  for 
her,  she's  so  sweet."  Then,  fright- 
ened  that   he   had   ventured   to   say   so 
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much,  he  bent  his  head  as  if  in  fear  of 
rebuke. 

"My  little  friend/^  —  how  gentle  her 
voice  sounded,  —  "I  know  you  did  not 
ask  for  it.  Flossie  would  give  you  any- 
thing which  she  possessed  if  she  thought 
it  would  make  you  happy. '^ 

"Is  she  your  little  girl,  missis?'^  ques- 
tioned the  boy. 

"  She  is  my  own  little  girl,''  said  Mrs. 
Barnet. 

"Well,  I  wish  I  was  somebody's  boy, 
but  I  ain't.  I  ain't  old  Pete's  boy, 
'though  I  always  remember  his  teachin' 
me  an'  beatin'  me  when  I  didn't  play 
right." 

Just  then  Flossie  ran  in  with  her 
little  skirt  upheld  and  the  coins  rat- 
tling and  jingling  at  every  step.  There 
were     nickels     and     dimes,     and     ever 
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SO  many  pennies,  and  a  silver  quarter 
besides. 

''It's  all  yours/'  she  cried;  "it's  evwy 
piece  yours.  Where's  your  pockets? 
Let's  put  it  in  and  hear  it  wattle." 

"I  don't  want  to  take  it  all,'^  said  the 
boy,  looking  admiringly  at  the  lovely 
little  girl. 

"Oh,  please  do,"  said  Flossie;  "I'd 
wather,  you  know,  and  I  shall  have  more 
vewy  soon." 

He  allowed  Flossie  to  place  her  coins 
in  his  pockets,  since  she  seemed  so  eager 
to  give  them  all  to  him,  but  he  could  not 
help  wondering  at  such  prosperity.  She 
could  give  all  that  away  and  know  that 
soon  she  should  have  more ! 

He  thanked  her  awkwardly  and  turned 
to  go. 

"  You'll  come  again?  "  called  Flossie. 
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''  Yes,  if  I  can/^  he  answered,  and  sorry 
enough  to  leave  the  fine  house  and  its 
sweet  little  hostess  he  hurried  down  the 
walk,  turning  once  to  look  back,  when 
Flossie,  who  stood  upon  the  vine-covered 
piazza,  waved  her  little  hand  to  him. 


CHAPTER   IV 

A  CLOUDY  DAY 

NE  would  have  said  that  four  little 
girls  who  were  sweet-tempered 
and  kind  toward  every  one  could 
play  together  with  never  a  cloud  to  mar 
their  pleasure,  yet  one  day  each  of  these 
four  little  friends  declared  that  she  had 
''no  one  to  play  with.'^ 

It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  that 
they  went  home,  wondering  how  it  had 
commenced.  They  had  been  playing  so 
gayly  a  short  time  before  when,  like  an 
unexpected  shower,  the  little  "fuss,^'as 
Molly  Merton  called  it,  ''  just  happened  "  ; 
and  before  they  knew  it  their  morning's 
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pleasure  was  ended.  In  truth,  one  little 
''  fuss  ^^  had  followed  another  little  "  fuss/' 
and  they  parted,  saying,  "  I  won't  play 
with  you  again." 

Flossie  could  not  leave  the  sentence 
quite  like  that,  so  she  said  between  her 
sobs,  "I  won't  play  —  wiv  you  —  again 
—  for  a  long  time,^'  Dear  little  girl !  She 
could  not  say  forever. 

Oh,  what  a  tiny  thing  commenced  it! 
Dorothy  gathered  some  flowers  and  gave 
them  to  Flossie,  the  youngest  of  the  four. 
Molly,  who  was  a  year  older  than  Flossie, 
felt  slighted  that  the  blossoms  were  not 
given  to  her.  True,  Dorothy  gave  some 
to  each  of  her  friends,  but  Molly  consid- 
ered that  as  she  had  just  had  a  birthday 
she  must  be  more  important  than  Flossie. 

It  was  not  like  Molly  to  care  about  such 
a  little  thing,  but  she  was  a  bit  '^  out  of 
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tune/'  and  she  spoke  sharply  to  Dorothy. 
Dorothy  looked  grieved,  and  Nancy,  put- 
ting her  arm  about  her,  exclaimed:  — 

''  Why,  Molly  Merton  !  Fd  think  you'd 
be  ashamed  to  speak  to  Dorothy  like  that ! 
She's  always  sweet." 

''And  Fm  not?"  snapped  Molly,  who, 
although  she  had  many  charming  ways, 
possessed  a  hasty  temper. 

''Why,  Molly,  Dorothy,  Nancy,  what 
makes  you  talk  so?"  wailed  Flossie,  be- 
ginning to  cry.  "I  don't  see  why  you're 
so  vewy  cwoss,  Molly." 

The  hasty  words  had  not  been  said  to 
Flossie,  but  they  made  her  unhappy,  and 
her  tears  fell  fast. 

"  I  shan't  play  in  this  garden  any  more,'' 
said  Molly,  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  I  wouldn't  want  you  to  if  you  couldn't 
be  pleasanter  to  Dorothy,"  said  Nancy. 
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''  'Tisn't  yo7ir  garden,  Nancy  Ferris/' 
cried  Molly. 

Nancy  turned  and  ran  home  to  Aunt 
Charlotte,  where  she  knew  she  would 
find  sympathy. 

Molly  had  twitted  her  of  enjoying 
Dorothy's  garden,  although  it  was  not  her 
own.  Molly  rushed  from  the  gateway  and 
up  the  road  toward  home  to  tell  mamma 
what  a  '* horrid"  morning  it  had  been. 

Flossie's  little  legs  could  not  keep  up 
with  Molly,  so  she  trudged  slowly  along, 
and  into  her  own  garden.  The  maid  was 
standing  at  the  gate,  talking  with  the 
postman,  but  Flossie's  eyes  were  covered 
by  her  tiny  handkerchief,  and  she  did  not 
see  Marie,  but  Marie  saw  her,  and  all  her 
interest  in  the  postman  was  forgotten. 

"Ah,  why  do  you  weep?"  she  cried; 
**  has  some  one  been  of  harm  to  you?  " 
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''  They^re  all  cwoss,"  sobbed  Flossie, 
''  vewy  cwoss  —  all  but  Dorothy,  and  she's 
gwieved/' 

Now  Marie  understood  children  very 
well  indeed.  Little  American  girls  she 
knew  were  very  like  little  French  girls, 
and  as  often  had  days  when  they  were 
not  quite  sweet-tempered,  so  she  spoke 
very  wisely  to  Flossie. 

'^  Ah,  they  are  not  amiable,  these  petite 
friends?  Then  you  should  in  your  own 
garden  remain,  and  soon  they  will  of 
their  own  mistake  know.  They  shall  not 
long  play  alone;  ees  eet  not  so?''  and 
Marie  laughed  and  nodded  until  Flossie 
smiled  through  her  tears. 

"  But  what  could  I  play,  wiv  no  one  to 
play  wiv?  "  she  asked. 

"  Madame  Barnet  will  permit  me  to 
make  one  fine  bonnet  for  the  doll,  Fran- 
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cesca,''  the  maid  replied;  and  Flossie's 
sweet  smile  caused  Marie  to  hasten  to 
her  room,  returning  with  bits  of  bright 
ribbon  and  lace,  from  which  she  soon 
fashioned  a  very  stylish  bonnet  for  Fran- 
cesca's  curly  head. 

When  Molly  reached  home  she  was 
even  more  angry  than  when  she  had 
left  Dorothy's  garden.  The  frown  upon 
her  pretty  face  made  her  look  very  un- 
pleasant, and  she  felt  much  aggrieved 
that  neither  of  her  little  friends  had 
asked  her  to  come  back.  If  she  could 
have  seen  her  face  just  then,  she  would 
have  known  why.  No  one  could  have 
wished  to  play  with  such  a  cross-looking 
child. 

Mrs.  Merton  looked  up  from  the  ruffle 
which  she  was  hemming,  and  Molly  ran 
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to  her,  exclaiming:  ''Oh,  they're  such 
horrid  children,  every  one  of  them,  and 
rU  not  play  with  them  again!  I  told 
them  I  should  go  straight  home,  and  they 
never  asked  me  to  come  back  at  all." 

"  And  why  did  you  say  that  you  should 
come  home?  Did  you  wish  to?"  Mrs. 
Merton  asked. 

"  Because  Dorothy  gave  us  all  some 
flowers,  but  she  gave  some  to  Flossie 
Barnet  first.  I've  just  had  a  birthday, 
and  I'm  a  whole  year  older  'n  Flossie, 
and  she  ought  to  have  given  some  to 
me  first,  before  any  one." 

Mrs.  Merton  laid  her  sewing  upon  the 
table,  and,  taking  Molly's  hand,  she 
said :  — 

"  I  did  not  dream  that  I  had  such  a 
very  rude  little  girl,  Molly.  Because  you 
have   had  a  birthday  you   should   have 
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first  received  the  flowers?  Then  at  din- 
ner to-night  you  will  expect  to  be  served 
before  any  one  else?  And  to-morrow, 
although  we  are  to  have  guests,  you 
should  be  first  given  a  seat  in  the  car- 
riage, or  your  drive  will  give  you  no 
pleasure?  Oh,  Molly,  Molly,  this  is  all 
wrong.  Since  Dorothy  gave  flowers  to 
each  little  friend,  what  did  it  matter 
which  received  the  first  bouquet?  How 
often  I  have  talked  with  you  about  being 
gentle  and  kind  and  polite ! '' 

Molly  hung  her  head.  She  was  begin- 
ning to  see  how  cross  and  rude  she  had 
been. 

''Do  you  remember,  Molly,''  said  Mrs. 
Merton,  ''that  Mrs.  Dainty  gave  me  a 
beautiful  lace  handkerchief  at  Christmas, 
and  that  it  arrived  a  bit  later  than  she 
had  intended?'' 
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^^Why,  yes,  I  remember,"  said  Molly, 
wondering  why  mamma  referred  to  the 
gift. 

^'I  was  delighted  with  it  and  pleased 
that  she  had  remembered  me  with  such  a 
lovely  present,''  said  Mrs.  Merton;  ''but 
what  would  you  have  thought  of  me  if 
I  had  refused  to  accept  it  unless  Mrs. 
Dainty  had  assured  me  that  no  other 
one  of  her  many  friends  had  received  a 
gift  before  mine  had  reached  me  ?  Would 
you  have  thought  it  nice  of  me  to  have 
told  her  that  I  did  not  care  for  the  gift? '' 

"Why,  no,''  said  Molly;  "you'd  never 
do  anything  so  unpleasant." 

"But  you  have  no  flowers  in  your 
hands ;  where  are  the  sweet  blossoms 
which  Dorothy  gave  you?" 

"  I  threw  them  —  down  —  upon  the 
walk,"  faltered  Molly. 
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'^Oh,  Molly,  Molly!  you  have  grieved 
Dorothy  and  shown  yourself  to  be  a  most 
unpleasant  little  girl.  You  must  play 
alone  for  a  time,  and  when  you  are  once 
more  your  pleasant  self,  we  will  see  how 
you  can  best  undo  this  morning's  work/' 

Molly  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room 
and  sat  down  upon  the  piazza  to  think. 
She  did  not  care  to  play  alone.  It  was 
fun  to  play  with  Flossie  and  Dorothy 
and  Nancy,  but  how  stupid  the  garden 
looked  with  no  little  girls  in  it!  She 
would  rather  not  play  at  all  than  play 
alone.  Dorothy  would  always  think  her 
cross  and  rude  and  selfish,  and  Nancy 
always  thought  as  Dorothy  did. 

Flossie  had  gone  home  crying,  and,  as 
Flossie  was  never  cross  or  unpleasant, 
what  could  she  be  thinking  of  Molly  now  ? 

''I  wish   the  others   had   been   cross, 
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too/^  said  Molly,  as  if  thinking  aloud. 
''It's  horrid  to  be  the  only  cross  girl  in 
the  world/' 

Mrs.  Merton  was  just  about  to  call 
Molly  to  lunch,  and  she  heard  this  last 
remark. 

"  You  are  not  the  'only  cross  little  girl 
in  the  world,'  Molly,"  she  said  very  kindly. 
"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  ever  so 
many  unpleasant  children,  and,  oh,  so 
many  good  ones,  too.  You  are  usually 
kind  and  pleasant,  and  now  see  what  I 
have  to  show  you." 

She  held  in  her  hand  a  lovely  box  of 
candy.  Upon  the  top  lay  a  card,  upon 
which  she  had  written:  — 

"  For  Dorothy,  with  love  from  Molly." 

"I  wrote  that  upon  the  card,  but,  of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give  the  box 
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to  Dorothy  until  you  can  truly  say,  '  "With 
Molly^slove.'^^ 

''I'll  truly  say  it  now,^'  said  Molly, 
''for  it  was  I  that  was  cross,  and  I  do 
love  Dorothy  dearly." 

"  Now  that  sounds  like  Molly  Merton," 
said  her  mother.  "  It  is  just  lunch  time, 
however,  but  early  this  afternoon  you  may 
put  on  a  fresh  frock,  the  pink  one,  —  I 
think,  because  you  so  like  to  wear  it, — 
and  you  may  take  the  pretty  box  to  Doro- 
thy.   I  am  sure  she  will  receive  it  kindly." 

"  Oh,  she  will  be  sweet,  she  always 
is,"  said  Molly;  and  soon  after  lunch 
she  ran  along  the  sunny  road,  her  pink 
ruffles  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
pretty  box  of  candy  held  tightly  in  both 
hands.  It  was  a  short  walk  to  the  stone 
house,  but  Molly  was  eager  to  make 
amends,  and   it  seemed   as  if  her  little 
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hurrying  feet  would  never  reach  the  great 
gateway. 

Aunt  Charlotte  had  comforted  Nancy 
and  assured  her  that  Molly's  hasty  words 
meant  little;  that  when  she  saw  Molly 
again  she  must  try  to  forget  them  and 
play  with  her  as  sweetly  as  before. 

''  But  she  was  rude  to  me,  Aunt  Char- 
lotte," said  Nancy. 

"•  That  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
rude  to  her,''  was  the  reply.  ''  I  wish 
you  to  be  a  lady,  Nancy,  and  no  true  lady 
ever  repays  rudeness  with  rudeness.  You 
admire  Dorothy's  mamma,  Nancy?  '^ 

*' Indeed,  I  c?o,"  said  Nancy,  earnestly. 

Aunt  Charlotte  smiled. 

''  Could  you  imagine  Mrs.  Dainty  treat- 
ing any  one  rudely  because  the  person 
had  been  impolite  to  her?  " 

''I  guess  710^,"  cried  Nancy;  ^^but  then 
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I  couldn't  think  of  any  one  who  could  be 
anything  but  very  nice  to  Mrs.  Dainty/' 

"I  was  her  governess  and  teacher," 
Aunt  Charlotte  continued ;  "  from  the  time 
that  she  was  about  your  age  until  she 
was  eighteen,  and  while,  like  every  child, 
she  had  naughty  days,  I  never  knew  her 
to  be  rude  to  any  one." 

''  Vl\  do  my  best  to  be  like  her,"  said 
Nancy;  ^'and  now  Til  run  and  play  with 
Dorothy  and  Bijou.  See  !  They  are  run- 
ning across  the  lawn." 

So  it  happened  that  when  Nancy  had 
reached  Dorothy's  side,  Molly  was  just 
trudging  up  the  gravel  walk  with  the 
fine  gift  in  her  hand.  She  hesitated  a 
moment.  Each  little  girl  felt  embar- 
rassed. Then  bravely  recalling  that  she 
had  been  at  fault  she  laid  one  arm  lov- 
ingly about  Dorothy's  neck  and  said:  — 
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''Tm  sorry  I  was  so  cross  this  morn- 
ing, and  I've  brought  you  this  to  help 
you  to  believe  I'll  never  be  so  unpleas- 
ant again.  Mamma's  written  on  the  card, 
'With  Molly's  love,'  and  I  do  love  you, 
Dorothy,  always." 

''  The  box  is  lovely,  and  so  are  you, 
Molly  Merton,"  said  Dorothy;  ''and  we'll 
always  play  together,  won't  we,  Nancy?  " 

Nancy  remembered  what  Aunt  Char- 
lotte had  said.  She  could  not  say  that 
Molly  had  not  been  naughty.  That 
would  not  be  true,  but  there  was  one 
true  thing  which  she  could  say,  and  she 
said  it  very  kindly. 

"  I've  always  liked  you,  Molly,  and  I 
like  to  play  with  you." 

"You're  real  sweet,  Nancy  Ferris," 
said  impulsive  little  Molly;  "and  see!  It 
was   cloudy   this   morning   when    I  was 
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cross,  and  now  this  afternoon  we^re  all 
pleasant,  and  the  sun's  shining.'^ 

The  little  girls  laughed  happily,  and 
Dorothy  said :  — 

"Flossie  went  home  feeling  so  very 
badly,  we  might  all  go  over  to  her  house 
and  ask  her  to  play  with  us  again.  Tm 
sure  she'd  come,  and  I'll  show  her  my 
lovely  candy." 

"  That  candy  is  as  sweet  as  I  mean 
to  be,"   said  Molly. 

"Then  you'll  be  lovely  and  sticky  if 
you're  so  sweet,"  said  Nancy;  and  Molly 
laughed  gayly  at  Nancy's  funny  idea. 

Flossie  saw  them  coming  and  joyously 
ran  to  meet  them. 

"  Oh,  you're  all  vewy  nice  and  pleas- 
ant," she  cried,  a  glad  note  in  her  voice, 
"  and  I'm  vewy  glad  to  have  you  wiv 
me." 
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Dorothy  opened  her  pretty  box. 

"■  Molly  gave  it  to  me/^  she  said;  '^we^U 
share  it,  all  four  of  us.^^ 

''Did  Molly  give  you  that  pwetty 
box?"  said  dear  little  Flossie.  "Why, 
how  vewy  glad  I  am,  'cause  that  just 
pwoves  how  nice  Molly  twuly  is !  " 

How  they  played  that  afternoon! 
"  Hop-scotch,"  "tag,"  "hide-and-seek," 
"puss-in-the-corner,"  and  ever  so  many 
more  games ;  and  when  each  little  girl 
started  for  home  she  declared  that  the 
sunny  afternoon  had  more  than  made  up 
for  the  cloudy  morning. 


CHAPTER  V 

A  LITTLE  FLOWEE   GIRL 

FOR  many  days  Flossie  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  dark-eyed  little 
fellow  who  had  played  his  violin 
so  sweetly  for  her.  She  wished  that  he 
had  stayed  longer,  that  she  could  be  sure 
he  would  come  again ;  and  she  was  very 
glad  that  she  had  had  so  many  coins  in 
her  little  bank  on  that  sunny  day. 

She  had  been  very  miserable  over  the 
news  of  Uncle  Harry's  approaching  mar- 
riage, and  with  mamma  away  and  neither 
Dorothy  nor  Nancy  to  play  with,  she  was 
feeling  very  lonely  when  the  little  fellow 
had  entered  the  grounds  and  had  charmed 
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her  with  his  music.  Indeed,  her  mind 
had  been  so  filled  with  thoughts  of  the 
boy  and  his  violin  that  she  had  told  her 
playmates  over  and  over  again  of  his 
pretty  face  with  its  great  dark  eyes,  of 
his  curling  hair,  his  gentle  voice,  and  all 
the  other  little  girls  had  wished  that  they 
had  been  at  home  to  have  seen  him. 

Uncle  Harry  had  been  away  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  Flossie  had  forgotten  the 
news  which  she  had  heard,  when  some- 
thing happened  which  brought  it  back 
clearly  to  her  mind  and  filled  her  blue 
eyes  with  tears.  It  had  been  such  a  de- 
lightful day  !  She  had  enjoyed  a  fine  ride 
with  mamma  in  the  morning,  and  they 
had  driven  out  into  the  country,  where 
the  fields  were  dotted  with  wild  flowers. 
They  had  left  the  carriage  to  gather  the 
fresh  blooms  and   had   brought  home  a 
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wealth  of  fragrant  blossoms,  with  which 
mamma  had  decorated  her  rooms  most 
charmingly.  In  the  afternoon  Molly, 
Dorothy,  and  Nancy  had  called  to  play 
with  her,  bringing  their  best  dolls  arrayed 
in  their  finest  dresses. 

Flossie  had  spread  her  little  table  be- 
neath the  trees  on  the  lawn,  and  mamma 
had  sent  the  maid  to  them  with  a  tray, 
upon  which  a  fine  lunch  was  spread. 

Oh,  yes,  it  had  been  a  delightful  day; 
then  why  had  something  happened  just 
at  bedtime  to  spoil  it  ? 

Flossie  had  retired  earlier  than  usual, 
and  although  it  was  still  light  it  was 
twilight,  and  she  lay  watching  a  few  tiny 
stars  as  they  came  peeping  out.  She  was 
becoming  drowsy  when  voices  under  the 
window  attracted  her  attention,  and  the 
little  girl  opened  her  eyes  very  wide.     It 
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was  the  maid,  Marie,  and  the  cook,  walk- 
ing about  the  garden  after  their  day's 
work,  enjoying  the  air  and  indulging  in 
a  bit  of  gossip.  They  had  paused  beneath 
the  window,  and  Flossie  could  hear  every 
word  which  they  said.  The  maid  was 
French  and  the  cook  was  Irish,  but  Flossie 
did  not  notice  how  funny  their  conversa- 
tion sounded.  She  almost  held  her  breath 
when  Marie  said,  "But  the  beau  gallant^ 
M'sieur  Harry ;  he  ees  so  soon  to  be  mar- 
ried. I  wish  him  joy."  To  which  Bridget 
replied,  ''  Oh,  he's  a  foine  gintleman,  as 
poloite  ter  the  loikes  av  me  as  to  a  rale 
lady.  The  gur-rl,  too,  is  a  beauty  if  the 
picture  is  thrue ;  that  she  is,  and  as  swate 
a  face  she  has  as  Oi  iver  laid  oyes  on." 

''Ah,  eet  ees  so,  Breejhay,"  the  maid 
responded;  ''and  we  shall  mees  him 
while  he  ees  gone  on  the  grande  tour.^^ 
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Poor  little  Flossie !  She  hid  her  face 
on  her  pillow,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

So  he  was  to  be  married,  and  he  was 
going  away !  Oh,  what  a  horrid  girl  she 
must  be  who  would  take  him  away  from 
every  one  who  loved  him,  especially  from 
her  little  self.  Mamma  always  said,  "  Be 
loving  and  kind  to  all;'^  but  how  could 
she  be  loving  and  kind  to  this  big, 
naughty  girl?  for  naughty  she  surely  was. 

Flossie  never  had  found  it  hard  to  be 
sweet  and  gentle  with  all  whom  she  met, 
but  this  time  —  she  would  ask  mamma  if 
this  one  time  she  could  be  excused  from 
being  nice  at  all.  She  felt  sure  that 
mamma  would  say,  — 

''Why,  Flossie,  dear,  I  said  that  you 
must  be  sweet-tempered  toward  every 
one.''     Bui  could  anybody  be  nice  toward 
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the  one  who  took  the  very  thing  one  cared 
most  for  ? 

Flossie  sat  up  in  bed  and  puzzled 
over  the  question.  Her  bright  curls 
hung  about  her  face  as  she  sat  with 
her  wee  hands  covering  her  eyes,  and 
Mrs.  Barnet,  passing  through  the  now 
dimly  lighted  room,  fancied  that  she 
heard  a  sob.  She  paused,  then  hvirried 
toward  the  bed,  and,  sitting  down  upon 
it,  took  the  little  figure  in  her  arms. 

''Why,  Flossie,  why  are  you  crying? 
Are  you  ill?  It  is  not  at  all  like  you 
to  be  awake  so  long  after  bedtime.  You 
should  be  asleep  and  dreaming  now. 

''What  is  it,  dear?"  mamma  con- 
tinued, as  Flossie's  tears  flowed  faster. 

The  gentle  hand  upon  her  hair  and  the 
loving  voice  calmed  Flossie  so  that  she 
tried  to  tell  what  had  grieved  her. 
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"•  Oh,  mamma,"  she  cried,  between  her 
sobs,  ''is  he  going  to  China,  where  I'll 
never  see  him  again?  Why  mnst  folks 
when  they  mawy  go  to  China  ?  Did  you, 
when  you  mawied  papa?  '^ 

"To  China!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnet, 
in  surprise.  "Certainly  not;  and  who 
is  it  who  you  think  is  going  to  China 
now?" 

"Why,  Uncle  Hawy,  and  I  can't  let 
that  big  girl  take  him  to  China,  where 
we'll  never  see  him,"  said  Flossie. 

"Why,  what  does  this  mean?  Tour 
dear  Uncle  Harry  is  not  even  thinking 
of  going  to  China.  Whatever  made  you 
think  of  such  a  thing?  "  said  Mrs.  Barnet, 
in  surprise. 

"  Well,  when  Inez  Meredith's  uncle  was 
mawied,  he  went  to  China,  and  I  thought 
p'waps  everybody's  uncles  had  to  go  to 
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China  when  they  was  mawied.  Inez  said 
her  uncle  had  to,"  said  Flossie,  still  half 
in  doubt. 

''But  Inez  Meredith^s  uncle  was  a 
missionary,"  said  Mrs.  Barnet,  ''and  he 
wished  to  go  there,  dear." 

"Well,  — "  said  Flossie,  after  a  mo- 
ment, "Fm  glad  he  hasn't  got  to  go  so 
vewy  far  off,  but  it  makes  me  cwy  to 
think  that  he  won't  love  me  any  more ;  " 
and  again  the  little  girl's  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears. 

"  Flossie,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Barnet,  "  Un- 
cle Harry,  whom  you  love  so  truly,  will 
love  you  just  as  he  always  has.  He's 
down  in  the  drawing-room  now;  just 
listen ;  do  you  not  hear  him  singing  ?  I 
think  if  he  talks  with  you,  you  will  feel 
happier.  Now  let  me  go  down  and  speak 
to  him." 
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Mrs.  Barnet  lighted  one  burner,  which, 
with  its  pink  shade,  cast  a  soft  glow  over 
the  pretty  room,  and  laid  a  light  shawl 
upon  Flossie ;  then  she  descended  the 
stairs  and  crossed  the  room.  Laying 
her  hand  upon  her  brother's  arm,  she 
said :  — 

''Harry,  Flossie  is  grieving  for  you. 
She  believes  that  when  you  are  married 
you  will  quite  forget  your  little  niece.  I 
fear  the  maids  have  said  something  which 
she  has  not  clearly  understood.  Eun  up 
and  comfort  her,  won't  you  ?  She  thinks 
that  what  I  say  must  be  true,  but  you  can 
reassure  her." 

The  song  stopped  abruptly ;  the  young 
man  needed  no  urging.  He  left  the  piano, 
and,  bounding  up  the  stairs,  he  hastened 
toward  the  forlorn  little  figure. 

Gathering  Flossie  in  his  arms,  he  folded 
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the  shawl  about  her,  and,  seating  himself 
in  a  rocker,  he  brushed  back  the  curls 
from  the  little  face  and  kissed  her  flushed 
cheeks. 

"Why,  you  kiss  me  just  the  same,^^ 
said  Flossie,   in  surprise. 

Uncle  Harry  held  his  little  niece  closer, 
as  he  said  :  — 

''  Little  girl,  dear  little  girl,  of  course 
I  kissed  you  just  the  same,  because 
I  care  for  you  just  the  same.  Noth- 
ing could  make  me  forget  to  care  for 
you.'^ 

*'  But  Mawie  said  you  were  going  away 
on  a  gwand  tour,  and  I  can't  like  the 
big,  naughty  girl  that's  going  to  take 
you  away,  where  I  can't  see  you,"  Flossie 
answered ;  and  she  laid  her  head  against 
his  breast,  crying  again  softly. 

*'Now,  Flossie,"  said  Uncle  Harry,  ''I 
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said  I  should  care  for  you  just  the  same ; 
you  believe  that,  don't  you,  dear?^^ 

''Yes,  oh,  yes,''  she  believed  that. 

''  Well,  now,  let  me  ask  you  something 
that  you  haven't  thought  of.  I  know  that 
you  love  me,  Flossie,  but,  my  dear  little 
girl,  would  you  like  to  think  that  no  one 
else  cared  for  me?" 

Flossie's  eyes  were  very  wide  open 
now. 

''Why,  Uncle  Hawy!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  wouldn't  like  any  one  who  didn't  love 
you." 

"That  is  what  I  thought.  Now  what 
would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  a  young 
lady  whom  I  know,  Miss  Vera  Deland, 
disliked  me?" 

"  Fd  say  Fd  never  b'lieve  a  girl  could 
be  so  vewy  bad,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to 
ever  see  her,"  said  Flossie,  vehemently. 
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''Well  now,  the  truth  is,  that  Miss 
Deland  likes  me  very  much,  and  she  is 
very  eager  to  see  Miss  Flossie  Barnet. 
You  see  she  would  not  like  any  little 
girl  who  did  not  care  for  me,  and  I  told 
her  that  if  she  saw  you,  you  could  assure 
her  that  you  are  very  fond  of  me.'^ 

"•  Oh,  yes,  I'll  tell  her  the  vewy  first 
time  I  see  her,"  Flossie  answered;  ''but 
are  you  going  to  mawy  her?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"Why,  yes,"  Uncle  Harry  answered; 
"and  that's  another  thing  which  I  told 
her  I  must  ask  you  about." 

Flossie  was  sitting  very  straight  now, 
and  she  felt  quite  important  and  even 
cheerful.  That  these  two  people  felt 
obliged  to  ask  her  opinion  was  comfort- 
ing. 

"What  is  it  'bout?"  she  asked. 
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''Well,  you  see,  to  have  any  kind  of 
a  wedding  there  should  be  a  little  flower 
girl.  Of  course  the  bride  and  groom 
would  be  there,  but  what  of  that? 
There  must  be  a  wee  flower  girl  to  make 
the  wedding  complete.  Now  there  are 
lots  of  little  girls  who  would  like  to 
wear  a  white  dress,  with  pretty  white 
ribbons,  and  carry  a  fine  basket  of  very 
sweet  flowers,  but  Miss  Deland  said  it 
should  be  a  dear  little  girl  who  could 
care  for  both  of  us,  and  I  said  there  was 
but  one  sweet  child  in  the  world  whom 
I  should  be  willing  to  have  for  a  flower 
girl.  I  said  I  thought  she  would  do  it 
to  please  me,  but  I  should  have  to  ask 
her  before  I  could  say  positively." 

''  Oh,  I  will,  I  will,''  cried  Flossie ; 
''  and  then  I  shall  be  a  piece  of  the  wed- 
ding.    That's  all  that  made  me  cwy,  was 
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thinking  how  vewy  hard  it  was  to  be 
left  out;^ 

''Then  I'll  write  a  letter  to-night  and 
mail  it  to-morrow  to  Miss  Deland,  telling 
her  that  Miss  Flossie  will  be  the  flower 
girl/' 

"And  you  won't  ever  go  to  China?" 
she  asked. 

"Nothing  would  hire  me  to;"  and 
Flossie's  last  doubt  was  set  to  rest. 

Uncle  Harry  very  gently  laid  the  little 
girl  upon  her  bed  and  rang  for  Marie ; 
and  when  she  appeared  he  said  a  few 
words  to  her  which  caused  her  to  lift 
her  hands  in  amazement. 

"  The  poor  enfant!  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I 
will  sit  by  her  'til  she  does  repose." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Uncle  Harry  ;  and, 
bidding  Flossie  good  night,  he  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  told  his 
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sister  how  successfully  he  had  comforted 
his  little  niece. 


And  so  it  happened  that  when  Flossie 
met  Miss  Vera  Deland  she  thought  her  a 
very  lovely  young  lady,  since  she  admired 
Uncle  Harry,  and  Miss  Vera  thought  Flos- 
sie one  of  the  sweetest  children  whom  she 
had  ever  known ;  and  when  the  wedding- 
day  arrived  there  was  no  one  happier 
than  Flossie.  Her  white  gauze  dress 
and  tiny  satin  slippers  delighted  her, 
and  Marie  found  it  a  task  to  keep  her 
still  long  enough  to  arrange  her  hair. 

^^Tou  must  of  a  minute  be  still/ ^  said 
the  maid.  '^  Do  you  wish  to  be  late  when 
m'sieur  and  m'amselle  are  waiting?  ^^ 

So  Flossie  submitted  to  having  her 
hair  combed  and  curled,  and  at  last  she 
stood  with  her  pretty  basket  of  flowers 
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upon  her  arm.  Marie  had  left  the  room 
for  a  moment,  and  was  chatting  with 
another  maid,  when  Flossie,  standing  by 
the  portiere,  cried :  — 

''Where  are  you,  Mawie?  Fm  all  weady. 
Why  don't  the  wedding  huwy  and  be 
weady?'' 

The  large  drawing-room,  the  dining 
room,  and  halls  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  choice  flowers ;  and  when  at 
last  Flossie  took  her  place  the  guests 
declared  that  there  had  never  been  a 
lovelier  little  flower  maiden.  She  was 
happy,  too ;  for  was  she  not  included  in 
the  great  event  ? 

She  had  not  lost  her  beloved  ''Uncle 
Hawy " ;  she  still  had  him  to  love  her, 
and  she  had  gained  a  beautiful  new  aunt, 
and  was  once  more  the  sunny  little  Flos- 
sie whom  every  one  loved. 


CHAPTER   VI 

AT   THE   GYPSY   CAMP 

NE  sunny  afternoon  Molly  and 
Nancy  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  shady  avenue,  their 
arms  about  each  other,  their  voices  blend- 
ing sweetly  as  they  sang  a  merry  little 
song. 

''  Let's  walk  a  little  farther  down  the 
street  this  time,''  said  Molly;  and,  Nancy 
agreeing,  they  skipped  along  to  the  end  of 
the  wall  which  bordered  Molly's  garden. 

''We  might  sit  on  the  wall  and  talk," 
suggested  Nancy;  so  the  two  little  girls 
perched  upon  the  sandstone  coping,  and 
were  in  the  midst  of  such  an  interesting 
chat  when  they  heard  footsteps  approach- 
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ing,  and  as  they  turned  they  saw  Patricia 
coming  toward  them. 

''Oh,  dear!"  whispered  Molly;  ''don't 
let's  tell  her  our  secret.'' 

Nancy  squeezed  Molly's  hand  to  assure 
her  that  the  wonderful  secret  should  not 
be  divulged.  Patricia  now  stood  before 
them,  and,  without  a  word  of  greeting, 
she  abruptly  asked :  — 

"  Where's  the  others?  Dorothy  What- 
you-call-her  and  Flossie  —  I've  forgotten 
her  other  name." 

"You  don't  remember  Dorothy^s  name 
when  you  call  her  Dorothy  What-you-call- 
her,"  said  Molly,  reprovingly.  "  Her  truly 
name  is  Dorothy  Dainty,  and  Flossie  is 
Flossie  Barnet." 

"Well,  I  thought  you  always  played 
together,"  said  Patricia;  "where  are 
they?" 
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''  Mrs.  Dainty  and  Dorothy  went  away 
early  this  morning/'  said  Nancy;  "they 
are  going  to  be  shopping  all  day.'' 

"And  Flossie's  been  visiting,  and  she's 
not  coming  back  until  next  week,"  said 
Molly. 

"And  you  two  are  just  sitting  on  this 
wall,  doing  nothing !  Why  don't  you 
play  something?"  Patricia  asked  the 
question  bluntly,  but  without  waiting  for 
an  answer  she  asked  another. 

"  Ever  see  any  gypsies?  " 

Molly  shook  her  head,  but  Nancy  said: — 

"I  saw  some  gypsies  once.  They  went 
by  our  house  in  a  horrid  old  wagon. 
'Twas  full  of  baskets,  and  they  wanted  us 
to  buy  some,  but  we  had  all  the  baskets  we 
needed ;  and  when  Aunt  Charlotte  said  so 
the  gypsy  woman  was  angry,  and  she  went 
off  down  the  path  looking  ever  so  cross." 
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''Well,  I  know  where  there's  some 
gypsies  that  aren't  cross  at  all,"  said 
Patricia.  ''They're  just  fine.  I  went  to 
see  'em  yesterday,  and  one  of  'em  told 
my  fortune.  I'm  going  to  see  'em  again 
some  day.  P'raps  I'll  go  to-day  if  you'll 
go  with  me." 

"Where  are  they?"  Molly  asked. 

"  Oh,  just  a  little  way  from  here," 
Patricia  answered  carelessly;  "and  then 
you  'n  Nancy  can  have  your  fortunes  told." 

"What's  fortunes?"  questioned  Molly. 

Patricia  looked  a  bit  puzzled,  then  she 
said,  — 

"  Why,  fortunes  are  —  er,  why,  you  have 
to  give  the  gypsy  woman  some  money, 
and  then  she  holds  your  hand,  and  tells 
you  every  single  thing  what's  going  to 
happen  to  you,  and  it's  lovely  fun !  " 

"  How  does  she  know  what's  going  to 
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happen?"  asked  Nancy,  an  expression  of 
doubt  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  she  knows  'cause  she's  a  gypsy," 
Patricia  answered  cheerfully;  "and  I  know 
she  knows,  'cause  she  said  that  I  was 
going  to  be  a  great  lady  when  I  grow 
up,  and  that  I  am  going  to  be  rich  and 
everything.  I'm  going  over  to  their 
tents  again,  and  see  what  else  she'll  tell 
me." 

"  Their  tents?  "  said  Molly,  wonderingly. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  Patricia  answered,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  knew  quite  all  there 
was  to  know  about  gypsies  ;  "  they  always 
live  in  tents.  Come  along  now  with 
me  and  see  'em  and  let  'em  tell  your 
fortunes." 

"I  guess  I  couldn't  go  as  far  as  that," 
said  Nancy;  "Aunt  Charlotte  mightn't 
like  it." 
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"  But  we  could  walk  just  far  enough  to 
see  the  tents/'  coaxed  Molly.  '^Fd  like 
to  see  those  tents.'' 

''I've  got  a  whole  dollar  of  my  very 
own  in  my  pocket,"  announced  Patricia, 
grandly.  "I  can  spend  it  for  fortunes  if 
I  want  to,  and  p'raps  I  shall.  Have  you 
got  any  money  with  you?" 

Molly  produced  a  tiny  pocket-book 
which   contained  a  dime. 

''  I've  got  five  cents,"  said  Nancy. 

''  I  don't  b'lieve  they'll  tell  your  for- 
tunes for  that,^^  said  Patricia,  disdainfully. 

''  I  didn't  say  I'd  ask  them  to,"  re- 
sponded Nancy,  sharply. 

''  We  only  said  we'd  look  at  their 
tents,"  said  Molly. 

''Well,  there's  their  tents  now,"  said 
Patricia,  "right  over  there  in  the  field 
next  to  that  clump  of  trees.     You  can't 
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see  'em  very  well  from  here.  Let's  go  a 
little  nearer." 

They  had  been  talking  so  busily  while 
they  walked  that  they  did  not  realize 
that  they  were  already  quite  a  distance 
from  home,  and  it  did  seem  too  bad  not  to 
have  a  better  view  of  the  tents.  So  while 
Nancy  and  Molly  did  not  really  intend  to 
visit  the  gypsies,  they  did  follow  Patricia 
to  the  field,  and  then  —  they  never  knew 
just  how  it  happened,  but  soon  a  swarthy 
woman  was  holding  Molly's  hand  and 
looking  down  at  her  with  bright,  dark 
eyes. 

''Little  miss  wants  her  fortune  told?" 
the  woman  asked  in  a  wheedling  voice. 

Molly  was  half  afraid  of  the  gypsy. 
Her  eyes  were  so  sharp,  and  she  held  the 
child's  hand  so  firmly  that,  while  the  little 
girl  was  taking  in   every  detail   of  the 
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tawdry  jewellery  and  bright-figured  ker- 
chief,  she  longed  to  run  away.  Some  of 
the  uncouth-looking  men  had  built  a  fire 
upon  the  ground,  and  a  kettle  swinging 
above  it  was  boiling  merrily. 

''Little  miss  wants  her  fortune  told?'^ 
the  woman  asked  again,  still  holding 
Molly's  hand,  but  turning  toward  Nancy. 

''How  much  does  it  cost?"  asked 
Nancy.  "  IVe  got  five  cents,  and  Molly's 
got  ten." 

"You  ain't  got  any  more?  "  the  gypsy 
asked,  eying  the  children  sharply. 

"Patricia's  got  a  dollar,"  said  Nancy; 
but  Patricia  suddenly  declared  that  she 
had  lost  the  dollar,  and  as  if  in  proof 
turned  her  pocket  inside  out. 

Nancy  wondered  how  she  could  have 
lost  it  so  soon,  but  the  gypsy  thought  she 
saw  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
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''  You're  a  fine  little  lady/'  slie  said  to 
Patricia,  ''  a  fine  little  lady,  indeed.  I  see 
that  by  the  pretty  things  you  wear.  Now, 
if  you  can  spare  me  one  of  those  bracelets, 
and  your  little  friends  can  give  me  their 
money.  Til  tell  your  fortunes.  Ah,  youVe 
got  beautiful  fortunes,"  she  added  softly, 
as  if  thinking  of  the  fine  things  which 
the  children  might  hear  if  only  Patricia 
would  part  with  her  bracelet. 

The  gypsy  smiled  upon  Patricia.  The 
little  girl  fingered  her  bracelets — she 
wore  three ;  then  a  bit  reluctantly  she  re- 
moved one  and  placed  it  in  the  woman's 
hand. 

''Pve  ever  so  many  more  at  home," 
she  said  grandly  to  Nancy  and  Molly,  who 
wondered  what  Patricia's  mamma  would 
say,  ''  and  I  do  want  her  to  tell  me  some 
more  of  my  fortune." 
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Nancy  laid  her  five  cents  in  the  hand 
which  held  the  showy  bracelet,  and  Molly 
placed  her  dime  beside  it.  Patricia  had 
been  so  magnificently  generous  that  the 
other  two  children  had  not  the  courage 
to  withhold  their  money.  The  gypsy 
dropped  Molly's  hand  and  turned  toward 
Patricia. 

'^ril  tell  yours  first/'  she  said. 

Taking  her  hand,  she  looked  long  and 
earnestly  at  the  little  pink  palm,  pre- 
tending to  study  it  closely ;  then  she  told 
a  dazzling  story  of  wealth  which  made 
Patricia's  eyes  sparkle. 

"You  will  ride  in  a  fine  carriage  with 
a  span  of  horses,"  concluded  the  gypsy; 
and  Patricia,  well  pleased  with  the  tale  to 
which  she  had  been  listening,  smiled  at 
the  dark  face  bending  over  her  as  she 
said :  — 
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That's   a   fine    fortune.      Tell   theirs 


now." 


The  woman  turned  with  little  interest 
toward  Nancy  and  Molly.  They  had  had 
less  to  give,  and  the  fortune-teller  evi- 
dently felt  that  only  a  fine  gift  could 
command  a  fine  fortune.  Thinking,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  Patricia's  friends, 
she  decided  to  tell  their  fortunes ;  for  who 
could  say  that  the  little  girl  who  wore 
so  much  jewellery  might  not  some  day 
bring  other  friends  who  would  have  more 
money  to  offer?  Once  more  she  took 
Molly's  hand,  and  after  muttering  some- 
thing which  the  little  girls  did  not  under- 
stand, she  said:  — 

"You'll  be  a  fine,  tall  young  lady, 
when  you  grow  up,  with  lots  of  friends 
and  lots  of  good  times.  You've  got  a 
temper,  but  you'll  outgrow  that.     You'll 
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have  beautiful  dresses,  and  go  to  parties, 
an'  I  can't  tell  any  more  now." 

The  children  did  not  dream  that  the 
wily  gypsy  spoke  thus  to  urge  Molly  to 
give  her  more  money  if  she  wished  to 
hear  more.  But  Molly  had  nothing  now 
in  her  little  pocket-book,  and  the  woman 
turned  to  Nancy. 

The  gypsy  looked  sharply  at  the  little 
girl's  hand ;  she  remembered  that  Nancy 
had  given  her  but  five  cents,  and  she 
intended  to  tell  but  little  for  that 
price. 

''You'll  travel  some;  an'  you  like  ter 
dance?  "  she  asked. 

Nancy  nodded  vigorously. 

''Oh,  ye  do,"  said  the  woman;  "well, 
ye'U  have  a  chance  ter  dance  all,  an' 
p'raps  more'n,  ye  w^ant  ter." 

Nancy  waited  for  her  to  go  on. 
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'' That's  all  I  can  tell,  'less  ye've  got 
some  more  pennies,"  she  said. 

*'I  guess  that's  enough,"  Nancy  an- 
swered coolly. 

The  woman  turned  and  frowned  darkly, 
and  Molly,  taking  Nancy's  hand,  whis- 
pered, — 

''Let's  go  home  now;  I'm  'fraid." 

''/'m  not,"  said  Nancy,  stoutly,  as  she 
laid  her  arm  about  Molly's  shoulders ; 
''  but  we  must  go  now  because  I  just 
know  it's  getting  late." 

"•  'Tain't  late  at  all,"  remarked  Patri- 
cia; ''see  the  sun  on  the  grass." 

"Yes;  and  see  it  going  behind  the 
trees  over  there  on  the  hill.  It  doesn't 
do  that  till  it's  late.  I'm  going  to  hurry. 
Aunt  Charlotte  wouldn't  like  me  to  be 
away  so  long,"  said  Nancy. 

"Does  she  make  you  do  just  as  she 
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Bays?''  Patricia  asked,  in  a  provoking 
manner. 

''No,  she  doesn't  make  me,"  responded 
Nancy ;  ''  she  asks  me  to." 

''  Well,  /  do  just  as  I  like,"  said  Pa- 
tricia; and,  judging  from  the  little  girl's 
rude  manner,  one  would  find  it  easy  to 
believe  that  no  one  had  ever  attempted 
to  guide  or  train  her. 

The  gypsy,  when  she  found  that  there 
was  no  more  money  to  be  coaxed  from 
the  children,  lost  her  interest  in  them, 
and  turned  toward  the  group  of  men 
about  the  fire.  One  of  them  busied  him- 
self with  placing  more  wood  under  the 
kettle  ;  another  stirred  the  steaming  mass 
with  a  long  stick ;  while  a  third,  whom 
the  children  had  not  noticed,  sat  in  the 
shelter  of  a  clump  of  bushes  and  watched 
the  little  girls  intently. 
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As  they  walked  away,  Patricia  turned 
a  beaming  face  toward  Nancy  and 
Molly. 

"Wasn't  it  fun  to  have  our  fortunes 
told?  Want  me  to  call  for  you  to  go 
again  some  day?''  she  asked. 

"  I  guess  I  don't  want  to,"  said  Molly ; 
"  she  didn't  tell  much." 

"I  shouldn't  think  she  did,"  said 
Nancy,  in  disgust.  "  She  said  I'd  have 
a  chance  to  dance  all  and  more'n  I'd 
care  to.  As  if  I  could!  I  always  like 
to  dance,  and  of  course  I  can  dance  all 
day  if  I  choose.  She  didn't  tell  me  any- 
thing I  didn't  know." 

"You're  jealous  'cause  she  told  me  the 
finest  fortune,"  snapped  Patricia;  "and 
you  needn't  go  over  to  the  tents  again 
if  you  don't  want  to,  so  now !  "  And, 
stamping  her  foot,  she  turned  about  and 
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ran  as  fast  as  she  could  away  from  Nancy 
and  Molly,  who  stood  looking  after  her. 

'*  What  a  horrid-acting  girl !  '^  said  Molly. 
'^  I  wish  she  wouldn't  ever  come  over  to 
see  us  again. '^ 

''  So  do  I/'  agreed  Nancy ;  ''  she  always 
gets  cross,  and  after  she's  gone  I  don't 
feel  as  happy  as  I  did  before.'' 

"•  The  other  time  she  came  she  played 
so  roughly  that  she  hurt  Flossie,  and  she 
didn't  care  a  mite,"  said  Molly. 

**And  this  time  she  made  us  go  and 
see  the  gypsy  camp,  and  I  don't  like  to 
tell  Aunt  Charlotte.  She's  sure  to  say 
we  needn't  have  gone  if  we  didn't  wish 
to,  and  of  course  we  needn't,  I  know 
that;  but  all  the  same  I  hate  to  tell 
her,"  said  Nancy. 

^'I'U  have  to  tell  mamma  where  Fve 
been,    but    Aunt    Charlotte    isn't    your 
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mamma,  so  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  have 
to  tell  her/'  ventured  Molly,  who  was  not 
quite  sure  if  she  were  speaking  wisely. 

''  Oh,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference 
that  she  is  not  my  mamma;  I  have  to 
tell  her  things  just  the  same,"  said  Nancy, 
''and  'most  always  I  wish  to,  but  this 
time  I  don't;  I'll  have  to,  though." 

But  Nancy  could  not  confide  in  Aunt 
Charlotte  that  night.  When  she  entered 
the  house  she  found  that  visitors  had 
arrived.  A  lady  and  her  little  girl  had 
come  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  cottage, 
and  Aunt  Charlotte,  looking  up  as  Nancy 
entered,  said:  — 

*'Ah,  Nancy,  I  have  been  looking  for 
you.  Ton  stayed  longer  at  play  than 
usual ;  come  and  meet  my  friends.  This 
is  Mrs.  Glenn,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
this  is  her  little  daughter,  Marie.     You 
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might  take  her  out  to  see  your  little 
garden/^ 

So  the  two  children  ran  out  to  admire 
the  flowers,  and  Mrs.  Grayson  and  her 
friend  were  free  to  talk  of  events  which 
had  occurred  since  they  had  last  met. 

''  Nancy  must  be  quite  a  care  for  you, 
Charlotte,''  said  Mrs.  Glenn. 

''  A  care,  surely,  but  a  very  interesting 
one.  She  is  bright  and  eager  to  learn, 
and  I  find  myself  becoming  more  and 
more  attached  to  her,''  was  the  earnest 
reply. 

Out  in  the  garden  Nancy  endeavored 
to  show  Marie  her  prettiest  flowers. 

"•  There's  ever  so  many  sweet  little  blos- 
soms that  you  can't  see  now  'cause  the 
tall  plants  shadow  them  and  it  is  getting 
late ;  but  to-morrow  morning  we'll  come 
out  early,  and  they'll  look  lovely  with  the 
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dewdrops  on  them/'  said  Nancy,  ''and 
ril  let  you  have  any  you  choose,  for  the 
garden  is  mine." 

Marie  laid  her  little  hand  in  Nancy's 
as  she  said,  — 

''  This  is  the  first  day  I  ever  knew  you, 
and  I  think  you're  just  sweet." 

''  You're  good  to  think  so,"  said  Nancy, 
gratefully ;  for  she  prized  her  friends,  and 
was  always  glad  to  gain  a  new  one. 

''To-morrow  you'll  see  Dorothy,  the 
dearest  little  girl,  who  lives  up  in  that 
large  stone  house,"  said  Nancy,  pointing 
to  where  an  opening  in  the  trees  revealed 
the  stately  portico;  "and  you'll  like  to 
know  Molly  Merton  and  Flossie  Barnet 
—  they're  'most  as  nice  as  Dorothy." 

"  If  I  have  such  fine  playmates,  I  shan't 
like  to  go  home,"  said  Marie ;  "for  where 
I  live  the  nearest  little  friend  I  have  lives 
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two  miles  away.  It's  in  the  country,  and 
I  only  see  her  when  her  father  drives 
over  to  the  village  and  leaves  her  with 
us  until  he  returns. '^ 

Nancy  thought  that  sounded  rather 
lonesome,  and  was  about  to  say  so  when 
Aunt  Charlotte  called  them. 

Marie  Glenn  proved  to  be  a  charming 
playmate,  and  Nancy,  Dorothy,  and  Molly 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to 
make  her  visit  delightful.  Flossie  Barnet 
returned  just  before  Marie's  departure 
and  was  as  charmed  as  the  others  with 
their  little  new  friend. 

How  the  days  flew!  Before  they 
dreamed  it  a  week  had  passed,  and 
Marie  had  said  that  on  the  morrow  she 
was  to  leave  for  home.  She  had  gladly 
joined  in  all  their  games  and  had  in  every 
way  been  such  a  gentle  little  companion 
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that  the  children  were  sorry  to  have  her 
depart.  She  bade  them  all  "•  good-by " 
late  in  the  afternoon,  saying,  — 

"  I  have  to  say  '  good-by  '  now  because 
I  leave  so  early  to-morrow  morning  before 
any  of  you  will  be  awake. '^ 

''Aunt  Charlotte  and  I  will  be  up  early 
to  see  you  off,'^  said  Nancy;  and  true 
enough  she  was  up,  and  had  gathered  a 
fine  bouquet  from  her  garden  before  an 
early  breakfast,  which  Aunt  Charlotte  had 
prepared  for  the  travellers. 

Marie's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
kissed  Nancy,  and  Nancy  felt  a  lump  in 
her  throat  when  she  placed  her  flowers 
in  Marie's  hand. 

"You'll  come  again?''  she  asked,  and 
Marie  answered  warmly:  — 

"  I  shall  just  love  to  come,  and  mamma 
says  that  you  are  to  visit  us.    If  we  think 
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of  that,  Nancy,  p'r'aps  we  shan^t  cry ;  ^^  so, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  the  little  girl 
clambered  into  the  carriage. 

''I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Glenn,'^  said  Mrs.  Grayson,  "so,  although 
the  carriage  is  small,  I  will  ride  to  the 
station  with  her.  I  shall  soon  return, 
Nancy,  but  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go 
and  stay  with  Dorothy,  instead  of  wait- 
ing at  home  for  me.'^ 

"  ril  go  over  to  Dorothy^s  as  soon  as 
IVe  gathered  some  flowers  for  the  dining 
room,''  said  Nancy.  Definitely  Aunt  Char- 
lotte remembered  the  lithe  little  figure 
which  stood  waving  a  hand  filled  with 
bright  blossoms  as  the  carriage  rolled 
away  down  the  road. 


CHAPTER   VII 

NANCY  IS   MISSING 

'HEN  the  little  party  reached 
the  station  they  found  that 
the  train  was  late,  and  they 
had  time  for  quite  a  chat  before  saying 
''good-by/^  Mrs.  Grayson  made  a  few 
more  purchases  at  the  stores,  and,  re- 
entering the  carriage,  was  driven  home. 
Nancy  was  not,  as  usual,  at  the  gate 
to  greet  her,  but  Mr?.  Grayson  remem- 
bered that  the  little  girl  had  said  that 
she  should  go  over  to  Dorothy's  garden 
to  play.  She  wondered  that  Nancy  had 
forgotten  to  gather  the  flowers  for  the 
dining  room,  and  smiled  as  she  thought 

X23 
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that  eagerness  for  play  had  probably 
caused  her  to  neglect  decorations  for  the 
sideboard  and  table. 

''Never  mind,'^  she  said,  half  aloud; 
"it  is  not  often  that  Nancy  forgets  her 
little  tasks.  I  will  gather  the  flowers 
myself  this  time,  and  she  will  laugh 
when  she  sees  the  bowls  full  of  flowers 
and  remembers  who  should  have  filled 
them. 

"Poor  child!  When  I  think  of  the 
wretched,  neglectful  stepmother  and  her 
dissolute  father,  I  am  thankful  that  it 
was  given  me  to  make  for  her  a  happy 
home.^^ 

Down  the  steps  and  along  the  sunny 
path  she  went.  Suddenly  she  stopped. 
Directly  before  her  upon  the  gravel  walk 
lay  a  mass  of  flowers  which  Nancy  had 
evidently  gathered,  and  single  blossoms 
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lay  at  intervals  along  the  path  to  the 
gate.  They  were  wilted,  where  the  warm 
sun  had  lain  upon  them,  and  a  vague, 
unreasoning  fear  took  possession  of  Aunt 
Charlotte.  Only  the  day  before,  Nancy 
had  said,  — 

''I  always  hurry  to  put  the  pretty 
blooms  in  water ;  they  look  when  they're 
wilted  as  if  they  were  grieved.'' 

''Nancy  would  never  have  willingly 
left  them  to  wilt,"  thought  Aunt  Char- 
lotte. With  an  anxious  face  she  walked 
to  the  wall  which  separated  the  cottage 
garden  from  the  grounds  of  the  stone 
house.  No  childish  voices  greeted  her 
ears.  Only  Bijou,  the  white  poodle,  ran 
to  welcome  her. 

"Go  find  Dorothy!"  said  Mrs.  Gray- 
son,  with  uplifted  finger. 

Away   flew   Bijou   to   the   great  door, 
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where  lie  sat  down  and  commenced  to 
whine. 

''They  are  in  the  house  at  play/' 
thought  the  anxious  woman,  catching  at 
a  straw  for  comfort,  but  she  knew  that 
she  could  not  feel  quite  easy  until  she 
saw  Nancy's  face ;  so,  going  back  to  her 
gate,  she  walked  along  the  sidewalk, 
then  in  at  the  great  gate  and  up  the  long 
driveway  to  the  door,  where  little  Bijou 
still  sat  whining. 

"Miss  Nancy's  not  here,  ma'am,''  said 
the  maid;  "  leastways,  I  haven't  seen  her. 
Miss  Dorothy's  got  a  cold  and  ain't  been 
out  this  morning.  Lor',  ma'am,  ye  look 
faint  like ;  sit  down  till  I  call  Mrs. 
Dainty." 

Mrs.  Dainty  was  no  less  alarmed  than 
was  Mrs.  Grayson,  when  she  learned  that 
Nancy  was  not  at  the  cottage,  and  that 
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only  some  wilted  flowers  told  that  she 
had  been  in  the  garden.  The  maid  was 
quite  right  when  she  said  that  Nancy 
had  not  been  at  the  stone  house,  and 
the  gardener,  w^hen  questioned,  said  that 
he  had  been  busy  at  the  stable  the  first 
of  the  morning  and  had  but  just  com- 
menced w^ork  upon  the  lawn.  He  had 
not  seen  Nancy  and  had  noticed  no  one 
passing. 

"•  ^Though  I'd  not  be  able  ter  see  if  a 
whole  procession  passed  the  place  whin 
I'm  in  the  shtable,"  he  added;  "but  I'll 
search  fer  Miss  Nancy  now,  if  ye  loike, 
wid  the  boy  ter  help  me." 

He  hurried  away,  leaving  the  two 
women  to  comfort  each  other  as  best 
they  might. 

''  I  have  tried  to  be  calm,  hoping  that 
Nancy  would  soon  appear  to  laugh  away 
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my  fears,  but  in  my  heart  I  feel  that 
we  shall  not  find  her  to-day  or  to-morrow 
or  — '^ 

A  sob  choked  her  utterance,  and  Mrs. 
Grayson  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

''  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that,'^  said 
Mrs.  Dainty.  "  She  must  be  somewhere 
about  the  place,  and  perhaps  John  will 
bring  her  with  him  when  he  returns.^' 

She  spoke  more  confidently  than  she 
felt,  in  an  effort  to  comfort  her  friend; 
but  she  felt  no  less  anxiety  and  ner- 
vously awaited  the  gardener's  return.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  would  never  come,  and 
when  at  last  he  stood  in  the  doorway, 
hat  in  hand,  his  face  wore  an  expression 
of  deep  concern. 

''  She  ain't  ter  be  found  in  any  place 
in  this  or  the  cottage  gardin,"  he  said; 
and  stood  waiting  for  further  orders. 
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^'  Where  has  she  gone,  and  who  has 
taken  her?  '^  cried  Aunt  Charlotte.  "  She 
never  would  have  gone  away  of  her  own 
wiU.^' 

Mrs.  Dainty  placed  her  arm  about  her 
friend. 

''  She  may  be  with  Molly  or  Flossie/^ 
she  said  ;  ''we  will  send  over  there  ;  "  and 
John  hastened  away,  only  to  return  with 
the  message  that  she  had  not  been  seen 
that  morning. 

''  Av  ye  plaze,  mum,^'  said  John,  ''  Miss 
Molly  says  as  how  she  an'  Nancy  an'  that 
quare  choild,  Pathricia,  was  afther  havin' 
their  fortunes  towld  by  the  gypsies  the 
day  yer  company  come.  Missus  Gray- 
son ;  an'  I  do'no'  as  it's  worth  tellin',  but 
Oi'm  wondherin'  if  Miss  Nancy's  listenin' 
to  'em  agin  over  by  their  tints." 

**  Nancy  would  never  have  gone  there 
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alone,  but  —  oh,  do  you  suppose  that  the 
gypsies  were  wandering  by  here  while  I 
was  at  the  station  with  Mrs.  Glenn?" 

Mrs.  Dainty  ordered  John  to  harness 
the  horses  at  once,  and  soon  he  was  driv- 
ing the  two  anxious  women  over  the  road 
toward  where  the  gypsies  had  been  known 
to  be  camping  for  weeks ;  but  when  they 
had  reached  the  place,  no  tents  were  to  be 
seen,  and  only  a  blackened  spot  showed 
where  the  great  kettle  had  swung  above 
the  fire. 

*' Drive  us  home  quickly,  John,'^  said 
Mrs.  Dainty;  "  it  is  just  possible  that  she 
may  have  returned  during  our  absence." 
Then,  as  obedient  to  the  rein  the  fine 
horses  arched  their  necks  and  bounded 
over  the  road,  she  took  Mrs.  Grayson's 
hand  in  hers,  as  she  said :  — 

'*Dear  friend,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in 
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waiting  to  see  if  Nancy  will  return.  I 
am  as  eager  as  you  are  to  know  where 
she  is  and  to  have  her  with  us  once  more. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  —  that  she  did 
not  leave  us  of  her  own  free  will.  If 
some  one  took  her  from  us,  she  went 
unwillingly.  I  shall  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  find  her.'^ 
And  where  was  Nancy? 

An  express  train  was  speeding  over 
the  rails  toward  a  distant  city,  and  at 
twilight  a  brakeman  entered  one  of  the 
cars  to  light  the  lamps.  There  were  but 
few  passengers  in  the  car,  and  as  he 
turned  toward  the  door  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  an  uncouth-looking  man 
whose  companion,  a  slender,  dark-eyed 
child,  seemed  to  be  making  heroic  efforts 
to  refrain  from  crying. 
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*^ Didn't  I  tell  ye  ter  be  still?''  The 
man  spoke  roughly,  as  he  laid  a  heavy 
hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

''But  you  said  that  Aunt  Charlotte 
spoke  to  you  at  the  station  and  paid 
you  to  come  over  to  the  cottage  and 
get  me,  and  you  never  took  me  near 
the  station ;  you  didn't  mean  to ;  and 
now  you're  taking  me  farther  and  far- 
ther away  from  Aunt  Charlotte  and  the 
lovely  home,  the  only  truly  home  I  ever 
had." 

The  brakeman  heard  only  the  first  few 
words  which  the  child  had  spoken  and 
judged  that  she  was  a  wilful  little  girl 
with  whom  her  father  was  trying  to  rea- 
son; but  as  he  passed  out  and  crossed 
the  platforms  to  the  next  car  the  dark, 
rough-looking  man  bent  over  the  child  as 
he  said :  — 
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''Now  look  er  here,  Nancy,  yeVe  got 
some  sense;  course  I  didn't  take  ye  ter 
the  deepot,  but  I  had  ter  tell  ye  some- 
thin'  ter  git  ye  ter  budge  an  inch  from 
yer  gard'n.  Ye  thought  I  was  yer  father 
come  ter  life  'nstead  er  yer  unclCj  as  I  be  ; 
an'  ye  was  alius  'fraid  er  yer  father,  an' 
ye  had  reason  ter  be.  Now  I'm  sober,  ef 
I  be  his  brother,  an'  as  yer  uncle  I've  a 
right  ter  take  keer  of  ye.  I  seen  ye  when 
ye  was  a-talkin'  ter  the  gypsies,  'though 
ye  didn't  see  me.  I  was  hangin'  'round 
town  ter  ketch  sight  er  ye. 

"•  Stop  cryin',  can't  ye,  an'  listen  ter 
what  I'm  a-goin'  ter  tell  ye  ? 

'^Yer  stepmother  is  all  ye  remember, 
fer  yer  own  ma  died  when  ye  was  a  baby. 
She  was  a  stage  dancer,  an'  a  fine  one, 
too,  an'  likely  ye've  got  some  er  her 
talent  that  would  come  out  with  trainin', 
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an'  as  Tin  in  the  show  business  in  a  small 
way  myself  I  propose  ter  git  ye  trained 
fer  dancin'/^ 

''  And  I  won't  ever  go  back  to  the  pretty 
cottage,  the  garden,  and  Aunt  Charlotte 
and  Dorothy?''  asked  Nancy,  her  eyes 
wide  with  terror  at  the  thought  that  this 
man  meant  forever  to  keep  her  from  those 
whom  she  loved. 

^'Ever's  a  long  word,"  said  the  man, 
turning  away  that  her  keen,  dark  eyes 
might  not  study  his  face  and  read  his 
intent. 

"•  An  ye'U  do  well  ter  stop  cryin',  fer  it 
won't  do  ye  no  good,  an'  I  ain't  over- 
patient." 

Poor  little  Nancy !  What  could  she  do 
but  try  to  keep  back  the  tears  which 
seemed  only  to  anger  the  man,  and  to 
stifle  the  sobs  which  shook  her  slender 
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frame?  She  did  not  speak ;  what  had  she 
to  say?  Her  little  heart  ached  with  long- 
ing for  those  who  had  loved  and  sheltered 
her,  and  as  she  glanced  furtively  at  the 
man  beside  her  she  knew  that,  although 
he  was  her  father's  brother,  she  could 
expect  neither  love  nor  very  gentle  treat- 
ment from  him. 

The  man  watched  her  closely  and, 
thinking  that  perhaps  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  speaking  so  roughly  to  her, 
stopped  a  boy  who  was  passing  through 
the  car  and  purchased  some  fruit.  Choos- 
ing a  tempting  red-cheeked  pear,  he 
placed  it  in  Nancy's  hand,  hoping  thus 
to  pacify  her. 

She  looked  at  the  fruit  listlessly,  then 
turning  peered  out  at  the  night,  at  the 
many  lights  appearing,  at  the  tall  spire 
of   a   church   against   the   sky,   and   the 
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darkness ;  the  strangeness  of  it  all  caused 
her  eyes  again  to  fill  with  tears. 

^'  Ef  ye  ain't  er  goin'  ter  eat  it,  Til  put 
it  back  in  the  bag,"  said  the  man,  in  an 
injured  tone. 

''  Oh,  I  can't  eat,  indeed  I  can't,"  wailed 
Nancy. 

''All  right,"  he  answered;  "I  guess 
ye'll  come  to  it." 

For  a  long  time  they  rode  in  silence, 
only  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels  breaking 
the  monotony.  To  a  happy  child  a  long 
ride  in  the  cars  becomes  tedious,  but  to 
Nancy  the  hours  meant  nothing.  Tired, 
heart-sick,  unspeakably  lonely,  she  cared 
not  in  what  direction  they  were  going, 
how  far  it  might  be,  or  how  long  it  would 
be  before  they  reached  their  destination. 
She  knew  only  too  well  that  her  com- 
panion's sharp  eyes  were  watching  her, 
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and  that  whenever  they  left  the  train  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  elude  him. 
She  knew,  too,  that  she  would  never  be 
able  to  find  her  way  back  to  Aunt  Char- 
lotte and  the  dear  little  home.  Therefore 
she  leaned  against  the  high  back  of  the 
seat,  with  eyes  half  closed  —  a  weary  little 
girl  in  whose  mind  but  one  thought  was 
present :  — 

''  This  horrid  man  is  taking  me  away 
with  him,  and  there's  no  one  to  help  me, 
no  one  to  take  me  back  to  Aunt  Charlotte 
and  Dorothy.'' 

At  last  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  over- 
come with  weariness  she  fell  asleep.  An 
hour  passed,  and  she  awoke  with  a  start, 
thinking  that  the  tears  which  lay  upon 
her  cheeks  were  caused  by  a  frightful 
dream,  but  when  she  turned  and  saw  the 
stolid,  sullen-looking  man  beside  her  she 
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knew  that  it  had  been  no  dream  which 
had  caused  her  such  distress,  and  she 
wished  that  she  had  not  slept  because 
the  awakening  was  so  wretched. 

At  last  the  train  slackened  its  speed 
and  entered  a  great  station,  and  before  it 
had  actually  stopped  Nancy's  companion 
was  upon  his  feet.  Hastily  snatching  his 
small  brown  bag,  he  grasped  Nancy's 
hand  as  he  ejaculated :  — 

*'Come,  step  lively!  I  don't  'ntend  to 
spend  much  time  in  the  station."  Then, 
under  his  breath,  he  added,  ''  Too  many 
folks  likely  ter  be  a-hangin'  'round." 

He  seemed  very  anxious  to  attract 
as  little  attention  as  possible,  hvirrying 
Nancy  along  at  a  rapid  pace.  Once, 
when  a  tall  policeman  came  toward  them, 
he  started  as  if  he  thought  the  man  were 
looking  for  him. 
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Outside  the  station  he  seemed  less 
nervous,  but  he  clasped  Nancy's  hand 
very  firmly,  and  as  he  led  her  across 
the  great  square  toward  a  dark,  narrow 
street  he  watched  her  closely,  as  if  he 
could  not  understand  her  silence,  and 
feared  that  she  might  be  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  escape. 

Poor  little  girl!  She  could  not  get 
away  from  the  rough  hand  which  held 
her,  and  she  was  silent  because  she 
dared  not  speak.  She  was  afraid  of  the 
man  who  walked  beside  her,  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  throng  of  strange  faces. 
She  had  never  been  in  the  city,  and  the 
bright  lights,  the  noise,  the  hurrying  feet, 
confused  her  tired  head. 

Those  who  had  known  the  bright, 
active,  merry  Nancy,  who  had  danced 
about  the  cottage  garden,   would  hardly 
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have  thought  it  possible  that  the  little 
girl  who  now  walked  along  the  city 
streets  with  lagging  footsteps  could  be 
the  same  child. 

Nancy  was  just  wondering  why  her 
unwilling  feet  did  not  refuse  to  follow 
in  the  direction  which  her  companion 
led  her,  when,  upon  turning  a  corner 
into  a  side  street,  a  woman  stepped  out 
of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  end  of  a  build- 
ing, and  spoke  as  if  she  had  been  wait- 
ing for  them. 

''Well,  Steve,  I  began  ter  think  ye 
wasn^t  comin\  Here,  come  down  this 
way  a  little  farther.'' 

She  did  not  speak  to  Nancy,  nor 
did  she  seem  to  see  her ;  taking  as 
little  notice  of  the  child  as  she 
would  have  bestowed  upon  a  box  or  a 
bundle. 
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The  man  made  no  reply,  but  still 
holding  Nancy ^s  hand  firmly,  he  followed 
the  woman  down  the  street  to  where  a 
dilapidated  looking  horse  and  carriage 
stood  waiting. 

'^Get  in,''  he  said. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
spoken  since  they  had  left  the  station, 
and  Nancy  was  startled  when  she  heard 
his  voice.  She  had  never  been  a  timid 
child,  but  it  was  all  so  dreadful,  —  to  be 
carried  off  by  such  a  horrid  man ;  to  be 
away,  far  away  from  those  who  loved 
and  cared  for  her,  and  now  to  be  half 
lifted,  half  pushed  into  a  dingy  carriage, 
on  a  darker  and  dingier  street;  to  hear 
the  driver  snap  his  whip  and  to  be  driven 
away,  —  where  ? 

Nancy  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but 
like  one  in  a  frightful  dream,  she  could 
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not  make  a  sound.  She  shivered,  and 
huddled  into  a  corner  of  the  carriage  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  uncouth  man. 

Soon  the  carriage  stopped,  and  the 
woman  paid  the  driver,  while  the  man 
led  Nancy  up  the  steps. 

A  slovenly  looking  girl  answered  their 
ring,  and  when  she  saw  the  three  who 
stood  upon  the  upper  step,  she  ejacu- 
lated :  — 

''  Oh !  ^^  and  opened  the  door  wide. 

''I'll  take  her  with  me,"  said  the 
woman,  and  the  man  disappeared  in  a 
lower  room,  while  the  woman  led  Nancy 
up  a  steep  flight  of  stairs.  Together 
they  entered  a  chamber  in  which  a  small 
lamp  was  burning,  and  when  she  had 
closed  the  door  she  turned  toward  Nancy 
who,  unable  longer  to  restrain  her  tears, 
had  thrown  herself  down  upon  an  old  rug. 
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where  she  lay  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

Not  unkindly,  the  woman  lifted  her 
and  placed  her  upon  the  bed,  saying :  — 

"  It's  no  use'n  my  tellin'  ye  not  ter 
cry,  —  ye  might  as  well  have  yer  cry  out, 
fust  as  last,  —  but  when  yer  quieter,  Fm 
goin'  ter  talk  ter  ye/' 

Wholly  unnerved,  Nancy  at  first  cried 
violently ;  then,  completely  exhausted, 
she  lay  softly  sobbing,  too  weary  to 
question  or  even  to  sit  up. 

Meanwhile,  the  woman  had  removed 
her  wraps  and  hung  them  in  a  closet, 
and  as  the  child  seemed  calmer,  she 
approached  the  bed. 

'*I  guess  ye  can  listen  now,"  she  said. 
She  removed  Nancy's  hat,  and,  placing  it 
upon  the  bed,  drew  a  low  stool  beside  it 
and  sat  down. 
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''  rd  put  ye  ter  bed  instead  er  talkin' 
ter  ye/^  she  said,  ^'only  I  think  there's  a 
few  things  I'd  orter  tell  ye  'fore  ter-mor- 
rer  mornin'.  Fer  one  thing,  it'll  do  ye 
no  good  ter  cry.  At  first  I  don't  s'pose 
ye  can  help  it,  but  Steve  ain't  patient,  — 
I'd  orter  know,  he's  my  husband,  —  an' 
cryin'  is  apt  ter  make  him  mad.  Ye 
looked  when  I  met  ye  as  if  ye  was  'fraid 
er  him,  but  ye  needn't  be.  He  won't 
hurt  ye  ef  ye  do  as  he  says.  Now,  he's 
yer  uncle,  'n'  I'm  yer  aunt,  an'  we  mean 
ter  keep  ye  here ;  but  yer  one  chance  of 
gittin'  along  with  Steve  is  ter  do  as  he 
tells  ye." 

''But  I  want  to  go  home,"  wailed 
Nancy.     ''  I  don't  want  anything  else." 

"Ye  can't  do  that,  an'  ye'll  do  well  ter 
make  up  yer  mind  to  it,"  said  the  woman. 
"That's  what  ye  can't  do,"  she  repeated, 
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''and  what  ye  can  do  is  this:  Professor 
Bonfanti  has  rooms  in  this  house,  and 
Steve's  made  terms  with  him  ter  teach 
ye  ter  dance.  Now  I  don't  want  ter 
seem  harsh,  but  I  do  tell  ye  that  ef  ye 
know  when  ye're  well  off,  ye'U  do  yer 
best  ter  learn,  an'  learn  quick." 

Nancy  was  not  crying  now,  and  she 
made  no  reply  to  what  the  woman  had 
said.  She  only  turned  her  head  away, 
and  pressed  her  hands  against  her  ach- 
ing temples. 

"•  I'm  so  tired,  and  my  head  aches," 
she  said. 

The  door  opened  and  closed  softly,  and 
Nancy,  turning,  saw  that  she  was  alone ; 
but  the  woman  soon  returned  with  warm 
water,  with  which  she  bathed  the  flushed 
face. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  so  kind.     She 
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did  not  wish  to  have  a  sick  child  to  care 
for ;  therefore  she  bathed  the  aching  head 
and  sat  by  the  bedside  until  Nancy's  even 
breathing  showed  that  she  was  not  ill, 
only  grieved  and  weary,  and  that  she  had 
fallen  asleep. 


CHAPTER  YIII 

A  LITTLE   CAPTIVE 

IT  was  a  bright,  sunny  morning  on 
which  Nancy  had  disappeared,  and 
Dorothy,  suffering  from  a  slight  cold, 
amused  herself  indoors. 

''  If  Nancy  comes  over,  tell  her  to  run 
right  up  here  to  my  playroom,^'  she  had 
said  to  the  maid. 

When  Mrs.  Dainty  learned  that  Nancy 
could  not  be  found,  she  was  as  anxious 
as  was  Mrs.  Grayson  to  learn  where  she 
might  be,  and,  hoping  soon  to  find  her, 
she  had  told  the  maid  not  to  tell  Dorothy 
that  Nancy  was  missing. 

Therefore,  to  all  of  Dorothy's  inquiries, 
the  maid  would  answer :  — 

147 
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''  She's  not  been  over  here  yet,  Miss 
Dorothy.  I'll  send  her  up  to  you  as  soon 
as  I  see  her ;  "  and  Dorothy  vaguely  won- 
dered why  Nancy  stayed  away. 

Days  had  passed,  and  no  one  yet  had 
seen  or  heard  aught  regarding  Nancy 
Ferris. 

The  sunlight  touched  the  brilliant  flow- 
ers and  glittered  upon  the  fountain  spray. 
Dorothy  ran  out  to  join  her  mamma,  who 
was  giving  some  orders  to  the  gardener. 

*' Nancy  has  not  been  over  to  play 
with  me  while  I've  had  to  amuse  myself 
in  the  house,  mamma.  It  is  not  like  her 
to  stay  away.  I've  missed  her,  and  I'm 
going  down  to  the  cottage  to  tell  her 
so ; "  and  she  turned  and  ran  toward 
the  gate. 

"Dorothy,  Dorothy,  I  have  something 
to  tell   you,"   said  Mrs.   Dainty;    and  a 
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strange  thrill  in  her  voice  caused  the 
little  girl  to  turn  quickly  about,  and 
gaze  in  surprise  at  the  sweet  face  which 
she  loved  and  admired,  and  which  now 
wore  an  expression  of  anxiety  which 
Dorothy  had  never  seen  before. 

'^  Oh,  mamma,  what  is  it?''  she  cried. 
''Nancy  is  not  ill,  is  she,  or  hurt,  or  — 
oh,  where  is  Nancy,  mamma?  You  look 
as  if  something  had  happened  to  her." 

Mrs.  Dainty  took  Dorothy  gently  by 
the  hand  and  led  her  toward  a  summer- 
house,  where,  in  the  shadow  of  green 
vines  and  fragrant  honeysuckles,  they 
could  sit  and  talk  without  interruption. 
There,  with  her  arm  about  Dorothy,  she 
told  her  very  gently  how  Nancy  had  dis- 
appeared, and  that  thus  far  all  search  had 
been  unavailing. 

"  Now  you  must  not  worry  or  fret  too 
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much/^  she  said,  ^'because  it  may  be  that 
we  shall  soon  find  her.  There  are  brave 
men  who  make  it  their  business  to  find 
lost  ones,  and  restore  them  to  those  who 
love  them  and  anxiously  await  their  re- 
turn. These  men  are  trained  for  such 
tasks,  and  are  called  detectives.  They 
can  search  every  corner  of  a  great  city  as 
easily  as  you  hunt  for  a  hidden  thimble. 
Papa  is  away  now,  but  a  letter  which  I 
sent  reached  him,  and  last  night  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  him,  telling  me  to 
spare  no  expense  in  the  search  for  Nancy.'^ 

Dorothy^ s  sweet  eyes  looked  brighter 
for  a  moment,  then  a  cloud  passed  over 
her  sunny  face  as  she  said :  — 

''But  if  they  should  not  find  her, 
mamma  ?  I  do  not  always  find  the  thim- 
ble when  I  hunt ;  sometimes  I  have  to 
say,  '  I  give  it  up.'  '^ 
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^*We  must  hope  that  they  will  suc- 
ceed," said  Mrs.  Dainty,  although  Doro- 
thy's words  had  but  echoed  her  own  fears. 

Mrs.  Dainty  watched  her  little  daughter 
closely.  The  two  children  had  played 
together  so  prettily,  Nancy  showing  her 
sincere  devotion  to  Dorothy;  Dorothy, 
ever  generous  and  loving  toward  all  her 
friends,  had  been  especially  kind  and 
true  to  Nancy.  Now  she  sat  with  wide 
and  frightened  eyes,  her  little  hands 
clasping  and  unclasping  nervously.  At 
last  she  spoke. 

"We  don't  know  where  Nancy  is,  and 
we've  got  to  wait,  just  sit  and  w^ait,  while 
folks  are  trying  to  find  her.  Oh,  mamma, 
don't  you  wish  that  we  could  be  hunting 
for  her,  too?  " 

''  It  is  hard  to  wait,  Dorothy.  I  know 
just  how  you  feel  about  it,  because  I,  too. 
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am  impatient  to  hear  that  she  has  been 
found.  I  do  not  think  that  she  is  hurt  or 
ill.  I  believe  that  some  one,  somewhere, 
is  keeping  her  and  will  not  permit  her  to 
return.  The  detectives  think  so,  and  they 
are  working  nobly  to  lind  the  person  who 
took  her  from  Aunt  Charlotte  and  the 
little  home  and  friends  whom  she  so 
dearly  loved. '^ 

Dorothy  was  crying  softly  now,  and 
Mrs.  Dainty,  believing  she  might  feel  bet- 
ter for  the  tears,  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
strain her. 

Bijou  came  joyously  scampering  into 
the  summer-house,  but  when  he  saw  that 
his  little  mistress  was  crying,  he  paused 
in  surprise.  Dorothy  was  usually  so  gay 
that  the  little  fellow  could  not  understand 
her  distress.  He  knew,  however,  that 
she  was  not  happy,  and  he  tried  his  pret- 
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tiest  tricks  in  the  hope  of  cheering  her. 
He  stood  upon  his  stubby  little  hind  legs 
and  begged ;  he  knew  that  she  usually 
laughed  when  he  did  that.  Then  he  ran 
away  and  returned  with  a  stick  in  his 
mouth,  thus  inviting  her  to  throw  it  for 
him  to  recover.  Still  Dorothy  sobbed, 
and  half  distracted  he  ran  to  her,  and 
laying  his  little  white  paws  upon  her  lap, 
he  wailed  dismally.  Since  Dorothy  must 
cry,  he  would  cry,  too. 

'*0h.  Bijou,  darling,''  she  said,  as  she 
placed  her  arms  about  him,  ''  I  can't  play 
with  you  now,  I  feel  so  badly.  Just  think, 
dear  Nancy's  lost,  and  we  don't  know 
when  we'll  find  her.  Don't  that  make 
you  feel  sorry?     You  loved  Nancy,  too." 

The  puppy  did  not,  of  course,  under- 
stand what  she  said,  but  he  knew  that 
she  was   unhappy,  and   that   made  him 
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miserable ;  therefore  he  raised  his  little 
voice  in  a  dismal  howl,  and  Dorothy  con- 
sidered that  he  fully  realized  their  fears, 
and  that  he  was  crying  for  Nancy  to 
return. 

While  Dorothy  and  Bijou  wept  for 
Nancy,  Aunt  Charlotte  wandered  about 
the  cottage  garden,  looking  wistfully  at 
the  flowers  which  Nancy  had  planted, 
and  lovingly  weeded  and  watered,  tying 
them  securely  to  long  stakes  when  the 
wind  bent  them,  and  rejoicing  when  the 
brilliant  blooms  repaid  her  for  her  care. 

''See,  Aunt  Charlotte,'^  she  used  to 
say,  running  in  at  the  open  door  with 
great  clusters  of  blossoms,  ''even  Mrs. 
Dainty's  gardener  has  no  finer  geraniums 
than  these.'' 

Now  the  little  garden  bloomed  as  gayly, 
but  Nancy  was  not  there  to  see  it;  and 
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tears  filled  Aunt  Charlotte's  eyes  as  she 
wondered  when  Nancy  would  again  revel 
in  the  beauty  of  her  flowers.  Up  and 
down  the  paths  she  walked,  lonely,  and 
longing  for  the  little  girl  whom  she  had 
learned  to  love  so  dearly. 

Impetuous  little  Nancy !  Taken  from 
a  cheerless,  loveless  home,  she  had 
basked  in  the  sunlight  of  Aunt  Char- 
lotte's affection,  and  had  in  return  given  a 
w^ealth  of  love  and  devotion.  Where  had 
she  gone  ?     By  whom  was  she  detained  ? 

Over  and  over  Mrs.  Grayson  asked 
these  questions ;  but  the  flowers  nodding 
in  the  breeze  made  no  reply,  and  tears 
filled  her  eyes  as  she  turned  to  enter 
the  house. 

In  the  sunny  garden  which  surrounded 
the  great  stone  house  stood  a  group  of 
children :   Dorothy,    Molly,    and   Flossie, 
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Nina  and  Jeanette  Earl.  Their  voices 
were  subdued.  No  merry  laughter  rang 
out  upon  the  summer  air.  They  were 
talking  of  Nancy,  for  the  news  had 
spread  in  the  neighborhood  that  she  had 
disappeared. 

Nina  and  Jeanette  were  sorry  for  Nancy 
if  aught  had  befallen  her,  but  they  could 
not  help  thinking  it  rather  fine  to  have 
so  many  people  wondering  where  she 
might  be. 

One  learned  if  one  were  important,  by 
being  absent  for  a  time. 

Molly  and  Flossie  had  been  more  in- 
timate with  Nancy,  and  like  Dorothy,  had 
daily  played  with  her.  To  them  there 
was  no  glamor  around  Nancy's  disappear- 
ance, and  their  little  faces  plainly  showed 
their  grief. 

''It  is  so  horrid  to  think  p'raps  those 
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old  gypsies  have  got  her/'  said  Molly, 
*'  and  are  making  her  live  in  one  of 
those  dirty  tents.  The  one  who  told  our 
fortunes  had  an  awful  dirty  dress,  and 
her  hands  weren't  very  clean.'' 

'^  It's  vewy  too  bad  she's  anywhere  but 
wight  here  wiv  us,"  said  Flossie,  her 
lips  quivering  as  she  spoke. 

And  while  her  little  friends  were  talk- 
ing lovingly   of   her,    what   was    Nancy 

doing  ? 

#         «         #         #         #         *         * 

Professor  Bonfanti  occupied  the  upper 
flat  in  the  house  in  which  Steve  Ferris 
and  his  wife  made  their  home,  and  every 
morning  at  nine  Nancy  climbed  two  long 
flights  of  stairs  to  his  sky  parlor,  there  to 
practise,  under  his  none  too  gentle  guid- 
ance, the  intricate  steps  which  he  meant 
she  should  learn. 
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The  room  had  no  windows,  being 
lighted  by  a  large  skylight;  there  were 
no  rugs  upon  the  floor  to  interfere  with 
tripping  feet,  but  the  walls  were  abun- 
dantly decorated  with  parts  of  costumes, 
play  bills,  photographs,  fencing  foils,  post- 
ers, and  programmes,  and  in  a  farther 
corner  stood  an  old  piano. 

In  place  of  chairs,  a  long,  cushioned 
seat  against  a  wall  offered  a  resting-place 
for  the  tired  pupil.  Upon  the  divan  sat 
Nancy,  adjusting  a  pair  of  tiny  slippers 
and  tying  the  ribbons  about  her  ankles. 
The  task  occupied  some  time,  the  ribbons 
having  become  tangled,  and  while  she 
was  struggling  to  untie  an  obstinate  knot 
the  professor  entered.  He  was  not  an 
Italian,  as  his  name  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate; but  his  own  name.  Brown,  was  so 
commonplace  that  he   had   chosen  Bon- 
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fanti,  thinking  it  both  theatrical  and  im- 
posing. 

''  Come,  come  !  '^  he  shouted ;  and  Nancy, 
who  had  not  seen  him  enter,  started  to 
her  feet. 

''  Well,  Mrs.  Steve  Ferris  remembered 
to  curl  your  hair  as  I  asked  her  to,  didn't 
she  ?  You  look  pretty  well,''  he  continued, 
^'barrin'  that  you've  been  cryin'.  You'll 
have  ter  stop  that,  or  you'll  look  like  a 
fright  by  the  time  you're  to  dance  be- 
fore the  public.  The  audience  wants  a 
cheerful  face,  mind  that !  Yer  can't  often 
wear  that  costume  jest  ter  practise  in,  but 
once  in  a  while  ye  can  have  it  on  jest 
ter  git  used  ter  wearin'  it.  Now  we'll 
begin." 

With  a  sad  little  face  Nancy  stepped 
out  into  the  centre  of  the  room  and 
patiently  went   through    the  drill  which 
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she  had  performed  every  day  since  her 
arrival. 

''Toil  do  the  steps  well  enough/'  said 
the  man,  ''but  you  don't  do  them  with 
the  snap  that  I  want  ter  see.  Can't  ye 
git  a  little  vim  inter  the  dance  ?  'Tain't 
'nough  jest  ter  do  the  steps.  Come,  come ! 
It's  no  use  mopin'.  Cheer  up,  and  let  me 
see  yer  do  that  last  flgger  again ;  an'  if  ye 
do  it  well,  we'll  have  some  music,  an'  try 
the  whole  dance  an'  see  how  it  looks. 
The  music  may  put  a  little  snap  inter 
yer  toes." 

Very  patiently  Nancy  endeavored  to 
glide  through  the  intricate  figure,  and  so 
well  did  she  succeed  that  the  professor 
clapped  his  hands  as  he  cried :  — 

"  Bravo,  bravo  !  Now  we'll  have  some 
music." 

Hastening  to  the  door  he  leaned  over 
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the  balustrade  and  in  sonorous  tones  he 
shouted :  — 

"Sue,  Sue!  Come  up  an'  play  the 
pianer  fer  us.'' 

The  slatternly  girl  who  attended  the 
door  occasionally  played  for  the  pro- 
fessor's pupils,  and  as  she  was  passing 
through  the  lower  hall  when  he  called  to 
her  she  soon  made  her  appearance,  and 
without  a  word  seated  herself  at  the 
piano. 

She  had  seen  Nancy  daily  since  her 
arrival,  and  she  could  not  understand  her 
sad  little  face  or  listless  manner.  That  a 
child  should  be  soon  to  make  her  debut 
as  a  dancer  and  feel  no  enthusiasm  was 
past  comprehension.  She  stared  in  ad- 
miration at  the  bright  little  figure  as  the 
light  from  overhead  shone  upon  the  mass 
of  dark,  tightly  curling  hair,  the  scarlet 
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satin  waist,  the  gauze  skirts  and  the  tiny 
satin  slippers. 

Truly  Nancy  Ferris  looked  like  a  sad- 
eyed  little  fairy. 

The  girl  at  the  piano  played  the  open- 
ing measures  of  a  lively  polka,  and  the 
child's  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  a  new 
light.  Music,  however  ordinary  it  might 
be,  so  that  its  strains  were  lively  and 
tuneful,  filled  Nancy  with  a  wild  joy. 

For  the  time  she  forgot  the  dear  friends 
and  the  cottage  with  its  garden ;  forgot 
everything  but  the  rhythmic  pulsing  of 
the  music,  and  like  a  bright-hued  bird 
she  sprang  into  the  centre  of  the  room 
and  danced  as  she  had  never  danced 
before.  Upon  her  toes  she  whirled,  then 
forward  and  bending  low  she  made  a 
mocking  little  bow,  and  away  down  the 
length  of  the  room   she  swept  —  a  tiny 
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whirlwind  of  action  and  color.  All  the 
grace  which  her  lovely  young  mother  had 
once  displayed  seemed  to  live  again  in 
Nancy,  and  the  professor  fairly  gasped  as 
she  flew  past  him,  her  slippered  feet 
keeping  perfect  time  to  the  music. 

"And  this  was  the  child  whose  dancing 
lacked  '  snap ' !  If  music'U  make  her 
dance  like  that,  we'll  have  it  every 
time,''  he  muttered. 

He  stood  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
room,  that  the  little  girl  might  have  the 
necessary  space  for  her  dance.  When  it 
was  finished  two  bright  spots  burned  in 
Nancy's  cheeks,  and  she  sank  upon  the 
seat  to  rest. 

"  Ye  done  well,  Nancy,"  said  her  teacher. 
*'  I'm  willin'  ter  praise  ye  when  ye  earn 
it  like  that." 

Nancy  smiled  faintly.     She  could  not 
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understand  why  she  should  forget  her 
trials  while  she  was  dancing  and  yet  feel 
all  the  old  loneliness  when  she  ceased. 
She  felt  triumphant  that  she  had  danced 
so  well ;  yet  that  night  the  longing  for  the 
little  home  and  Aunt  Cliarlotte's  love  and 
companionship  seemed  stronger  than  ever, 
and  in  her  lonely  little  bedroom  she  cried 
herself  to  sleep. 


CHAPTEE   IX 

AN  UNLOVELY  CHILD 

PATKICIA  LAVINE  had  grandly  in- 
formed the  other  children  that 
she  "lived  in  a  hotel/'  which 
was  quite  true ;  but  it  was  the  only  one 
of  which  the  town  could  boast,  and  in 
appearance  it  closely  resembled  an  old- 
time  country  tavern;  so  that  it  was  not 
the  imposing  edifice  which  one  might 
expect  to  see  from  Patricia's  manner  of 
referring  to  it.  Its  evident  need  of  paint 
and  the  sagging  piazza  gave  the  would-be 
guest  the  impression  that  his  patronage 
was  needed;  but  it  was  called  a  hotel, 
and  Patricia  thought  that  it  sounded  finer 
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to  live  in  any  hotel  than  in  a  private 
house,  however  grand. 

Mr.  Lavine's  business  often  obliged  him 
to  be  away  from  home,  and  his  wife  and 
little  daughter,  ensconced  in  rooms  on  the 
upper  floor,  felt  that  they  possessed  a 
cosey  retreat. 

Their  rooms  were  furnished  in  a  tawdry 
manner,  and  the  gaudy  colors  gave  evi- 
dence that  Patricia  had  inherited  her  love 
of  display.  The  room  which  they  used 
as  a  sitting  room  looked  out  upon  the 
shingled  surface  of  the  piazza  roof,  upon 
the  street  below,  or,  if  one  preferred,  a 
wide  stretch  of  marshy  land  and  an  ex- 
panse of  sky. 

One  morning  the  clouds  were  of  a 
leaden  hue,  and  as  the  marsh  looked 
equally  dreary,  Patricia  turned  from  the 
window,  and,  taking  a  book  and   a  box 
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of  brightly  colored  candy  from  the  table, 
curled  herself  up  in  the  corner  of  the 
sofa,  and  resolved  not  to  look  out  of 
the  window  again  until  the  sun  appeared. 
At  first  she  amused  herself  with  the 
candy,  choosing  the  brightest  colored 
pieces  first;  but  she  soon  tired  of  the 
sweets,  and,  opening  the  book,  com- 
menced to  look  for  an  interesting  tale. 
It  had  many  pictures,  and  Patricia  glanced 
at  them,  turning  the  pages  rapidly,  with 
little  care  that  she  was  crumpling  them, 
until  she  found  the  story  for  which  she 
was  looking. 

On  the  opposite  page  was  a  picture  in 
which  the  leading  figure  was  a  maiden 
with  surprisingly  long  hair  which  fell 
nearly  to  the  ground. 

Her  robes  were  embroidered  in  flowers 
and  butterflies,  fruit  and  foliage.    A  little 
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page  stood  near  her,  offering  a  tray  heaped 
with  bonbons,  and  the  name  of  the  story 
was  "  The  Tower  of  Sweets."  It  was  such 
a  wonderful  tale ! 

The  beautiful  girl  was  confined  in  a 
tower  made  of  confectionery,  and  to  es- 
cape was  forced  to  eat  her  way  out. 

Patricia  thought  that  that  sounded 
"perfectly  delicious'^;  and  she  was  so 
fascinated  with  the  story  that  she  did 
not  hear  her  mother  enter. 

Mrs.  Lavine  was  a  thin,  sallow,  pee- 
vish-looking woman,  who  had  little  con- 
trol over  Patricia,  and  who  usually  feebly 
complained  of  her  little  daughter's  faults, 
and  then  permitted  her  to  repeat  them. 
For  a  moment  she  stood  looking  at  the 
child  nestling  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa, 
then,  in  a  whining  tone,  she  said :  — 

''  Now,  Patricia,  how  many  times  have 
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I  told  you  not  to  eat  so  much  candy? 
And  what  makes  you  persist  in  reading 
Vay  off  there,  instead  of  sitting  near  the 
window?  " 

Patricia  glanced  at  her  mother  over 
the  top  of  her  book,  helped  herself  to 
two  pieces  of  candy,  and  continued  her 
reading. 

''  Tour  father  says  I'd  ought  to  control 
you,  but  rd  like  to  know  how  I'm  to  do 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Lavine;  and  she  turned 
toward  the  window  and  seated  herself 
in  the  large  rocker  in  a  manner  which 
plainly  told  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
try. 

At  last,  when  Patricia  had  finished 
reading  the  story,  and  had  re-read  the 
charming  ending,  ^'and  they  lived  hap- 
pily ever  after,"  she  laid  the  book  aside 
and  resumed  her  feast  of  candy.     She 
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did  not  offer  any  to  her  mother,  because 
she  wished  to  eat  it  all  herself ;  and  Mrs. 
Lavine  was  not  at  all  surprised,  because 
Patricia  always  devoured  the  whole  of 
any  treat. 

''Do  you  know  a  child  named  Nancy 
Ferris  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Lavine  ;  "  because 
there  was  a  pert  sort  of  man  here  this 
morning  asking  me  about  her.  I  told 
him  I  hadn't  ever  seen  her,  'n'  hadn't 
ever  heard  the  name.  He  said :  '  Your 
little  girl  plays  with  her,  ma'am,  an'  I'd 
like  to  see  her.  Nancy's  disappeared, 
and  we  want  to  see  the  persons  who 
saw  her  last.  She  was  with  your 
little  daughter  at  the  gypsy  camp, 
and  we  want  to  know  if  she's  seen  her 
since.' " 

"  Well,  s'pose  I  was  at  the  gypsy  camp 
with  her,   'twas  last  week,  and  I  don't 
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know  where  she  is  now.  How  should 
I?"  snapped  Patricia. 

''I  told  the  man  you  didn't  know  the 
child.  I'm  sure  I  didn't  know  you  did, 
and  I  told  him  you  were  out  at  play,  I'd 
no  idea  where.  I  didn't  dream  you  were 
in  the  house  all  the  time  I  was  talking. 
Dear  me,  I  never  know  where  you  are. 
I  told  you  not  to  go  near  the  gypsies,  and  it 
seems  you  went.  Sometime  somebody'll 
kidnap  you  if  you  don't  stop  wander- 
ing all  over  the  town  when  I  tell  you  not 
to.  Makes  me  remember  where  I  found 
your  name.  Patricia  was  the  name  of  a 
girl  in  a  story-paper,  and  she  was  lost  or 
stolen,  I've  forgotten  which,  but  I  liked 
the  sound  of  Patricia.  For  mercy's  sakes, 
stay  close  to  the  house  till  the  gypsies 
leave  the  town." 

Patricia  made  no  promises. 
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'^  They've  been  gone  some  days,"  she 
said.  Then  remembering  that  she  had 
given  one  of  her  bracelets  to  the  fortune- 
teller, and  fearing  that  her  mother  might 
question  her  regarding  it,  she  decided  that 
she  was  tired  of  remaining  indoors,  and 
catching  up  her  hat,  she  hastened  down 
the  stairs. 

The  sky  was  clearing,  and  between  the 
clouds  the  sun  was  peeping  out. 

Finding  no  one  upon  the  piazza  with 
whom  she  could  talk,  she  ran  down  the 
steps  and  along  the  road  with  no  idea  as 
to  where  she  would  go,  other  than  that  she 
should  walk  until  she  found  some  one  who 
might  be  amusing  to  play  with.  The  grass 
was  wet,  and  along  the  road  the  wagon 
tracks  were  filled  with  water. 

Patricia  tried  to  avoid  the  mud,  because 
her  shoes  were  new  and  very  showy ;  and 
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she  wished  to  have  them  clean  and  un- 
tarnished, that  all  whom  she  met  might 
see  their  beauty. 

As  she  walked  along,  she  fingered  her 
bracelets,  and  wished  that  she  had  not 
given  one  of  them  to  the  gypsy.  Her 
jewellery  was  of  little  value,  but  she  did 
not  know  that ;  she  supposed  that  it  was 
pure  gold  and  gems,  instead  of  gilded 
brass,  set  with  bits  of  colored  glass.  She 
believed  that  she  had  given  the  gypsy  a 
small  fortune ;  yet,  while  she  was  sorry 
that  she  had  parted  with  the  bracelet,  she 
enjoyed  dreaming  of  all  which  she  had 
heard,  and  which  she  firmly  believed. 

As  she  walked  along  the  road  her 
mind  was  filled  with  dreams  which  the 
gypsy^s  tales  had  fostered. 

"I'm  to  be  rich,  rich,''^  she  said,  half 
aloud.     "I  shall  have  a  fine  carriage  and 
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span.  Oh,  I  wonder  how  long  I  shall 
have  to  wait  before  I  may  drive  through 
the  town  with  the  horses  just  prancing, 
and  my  head  way  up  in  the  air;  for  of 
course  I  shall  not  even  look  at  the  people 
who  just  walky 

As  she  thought  of  the  lofty  manner 
which  she  would  assume  when  she  ac- 
quired wealth,  she  lifted  her  head,  and 
thus  failed  to  see  a  large  stone  which  lay 
directly  before  her.  As  her  toe  struck 
it,  she  cried  out  with  pain  and,  taking 
a  stumbling  step  forward  with  the  other 
foot,   planted  it  firmly  in  a  puddle. 

The  dirty  water  covered  her  shoe  and 
spattered  her  stockings. 

''0,  deavT^  she  cried  angrily.  ''I 
wish  my  carriage  and  horses  would  hurry 
up  and  come ;  then  I  wouldn't  ever  have 
to  walk  on  dirty  old  roads.'' 
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She  was  vexed  that  her  shoes  should 
have  been  splashed,  and  attempted  to 
wipe  them  with  her  handkerchief.  The 
little  square  of  linen  was  soon  saturated, 
and  in  disgust  she  flung  it  into  the 
puddle. 

''Why,  what  are  you  doing?''  ques- 
tioned a  shrill  voice,  and  Patricia,  looking 
up,  saw  Inez  Meredith  coming  toward  her. 

''  I  tripped  over  a  horrid  stone,  and  the 
muddy  water  got  all  over  my  shoes. 
Just  see  how  they  look,  and  they  were 
fine  new  ones  when  I  started  out." 

Inez  looked  at  the  shoes,  but  said 
nothing. 

''Well,  I  know  they  aren't  fine  notv, 
but  you  didn't  see  them  before  they  were 
all  splashed,"  said  Patricia,  who  con- 
strued Inez's  silence  as  lack  of  admira- 
tion. 
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''1  didn't  say  they  weren't  pretty/^ 
said  Inez  ;  "  how  could  I  tell  what  they'd 
look  like  if  they  were  clean?  The  mud 
is  'most  an  inch  thick  on  them  now." 

Patricia  was  annoyed,  but  she  checked 
the  hasty  answer  which  rose  to  her  lips. 
She  thought  Inez  a  charming  companion, 
and  fearing  to  offend  her,  she  deemed  it 
best  to  laugh  lightly,  and  thus  dismiss 
the  subject.  Perhaps  when  the  breeze 
dried  her  shoes,  their  beauty  would  be 
apparent,  and  Inez  would  then  be  obliged 
to  see  how  showy  they  were. 

^' Where  were  you  going  before  you 
saw  me?"  said  Patricia. 

''I  wasn't  going  anywhere  in  particu- 
lar. I  was  tired  of  staying  in  the  house, 
and  I  just  ran  out  to  find  some  one  to 
talk  to,  and  the  first  one  I  saw  was 
you,  Patricia." 
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^'  How  funny !  That's  just  what  I  did. 
All  this  morning  while  it  was  cloudy  I 
stayed  in,  reading  stories  and  eating 
candy.  I  came  out  because  I  got  tired 
of  the  book  and  the  candy.  I  wish  I  had 
some  of  it  now.'' 

Inez  thought  it  would  have  been  de- 
lightful if  Patricia  had  brought  her  candy 
box ;  she  did  not  say  so,  however.  They 
had  walked  along  the  shady  road,  but 
as  they  reached  the  sunny  square,  they 
chose  the  sidewalk,  where  the  stores  were 
provided  with  awnings,  and  although  Pa- 
tricia had  protested  that  she  was  ''tired 
of  candy,"  it  was  before  the  confectioner's 
window  that  she  paused. 

*'  Which  would  you  rather  have,  Inez?" 
she  asked.  "  I've  got  some  money,  and 
I'm  going  to  buy  some  candy  for  a 
treat." 
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"•  Oh,  you  choose/'  said  Inez,  at  the 
same  time  wondering  how  much  Patricia 
could  spend. 

Patricia  chose  to  be  very  sweet. 

''We'll  choose  together,"  she  said. 
"  Come  in." 

Inez  supposed  that  Patricia  had  a  few 
pennies.  Imagine  her  surprise  when,  as 
the  clerk  came  toward  them,  Patricia 
produced  a  silver  half-dollar,  as  she 
asked :  — 

"How  much  will  that  buy?'^ 

The  clerk  was  not  at  all  surprised. 
Patricia  often  visited  the  store,  and  she 
always  preferred  quantity  to  quality; 
therefore  selecting  a  cheap  grade  of 
candy,  made  up  with  gaudy  coloring,  she 
heaped  the  scales  with  it,  as  she  said :  — 

"  You  can  have  all  that  for  half  a 
dollar." 
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*'A11  right/'  said  Patricia,  "put  It  in 
two  bags.'' 

She  felt  very  grand  as  she  took  one 
package  and  insisted  that  Inez  should 
take  the  other.  Had  not  the  gypsy  said 
that  she  was  soon  to  be  rich  ?  She  could 
afford  to  give  away  candy,  or  anything 
else,  since  she  was  to  be  wealthy;  and 
she  might  as  well  begin  at  once  to  show 
how  grand  she  could  be.  Why  wait  until 
her  riches  had  actually  arrived  ? 

"We'll  go  somewhere  Avhere  we  can 
sit  down  and  talk  and  enjoy  our  candy," 
said  Patricia,  and  she  led  the  way  across 
the  square  and  turned  into  the  road  which 
they  had  left  but  a  few  moments  before. 

"  Are  you  going  home  now  ?  "  asked 
Inez. 

"  No ;  but  there  was  a  large  rock  side 
of   this   road,    just   a   little   way  back," 
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Patricia  answered,  "•  and  we  can  climb  on 
top  of  it  and  sit  down.  I  wouldn't  go 
home  now,  'cause  I  wouldn't  show  ma  all 
this  candy." 

Inez  almost  dropped  her  parcel,  as  in 
surprise  she  turned  to  look  at  her  com- 
panion. 

^'Whv,  Patricia  Lavine!"  she  ex- 
claimed.     ''  Wasn't  the  money  yours?  " 

''  Of  course  'twas  mine,"  snapped 
Patricia ;  ''  but  ma  didn't  want  me  to  have 
it,  and  she  always  fusses  when  I  eat  so 
much  candy.  I  had  to  tease  and  tease 
before  I  got  it,  and  then  after  a  while  she 
said:  'Here,  take  it!  I  s'pose  there'll 
be  no  peace  'til  you  get  it ! '  Better 
b'lieve  I  took  it,  but  it 's  rained  two 
days.  I  thought  Fd  never  get  out  to 
spend  it." 

''  I  shouldn't  enjoy  anything  my  mamma 
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gave  me,  if  she  didn't  wish  me  to  have 
it/'  said  Inez. 

An  angry  flush  swept  over  Patricia's 
face,  and  she  turned  sharply  about  as  she 
said :  — 

''  Well,  you're  not  very  polite.  You 
needn't  eat  my  candy  if  you  don't  want 
to,  but  I'll  think  you're  real  mean  if  you 
don't." 

Inez  hastened  to  soothe  Patricia. 

''I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude,"  she  said; 
''and  of  course  I'll  enjoy  the  candy." 

Patricia  was  doubtful  if  Inez  were  sin- 
cere, but  she  liked  her,  and  having  no 
one  else  just  then  to  play  with,  she 
thought  best  to  seem  satisfied.  She  made 
no  reply  to  Inez,  but  a  few  moments  later 
she  said  brightly  :  — 

"•  Here's  the  rock.  Now  we'll  sit  down 
and  have  our  treat." 
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They  scrambled  on  to  the  top  of  the 
rock,  and  then  for  a  time  they  ate  their 
candy  in  silence.  Inez  knew  that  her 
mother  did  not  approve  of  Patricia.  Mrs. 
Meredith  considered  her  an  ill-bred  child, 
and  had  said  very  firmly :  — 

''  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  rude,  Inez; 
but  you  know  that  I  do  not  at  all  like 
Patricia  for  a  playmate  for  you,  and  I 
expect  you  to  avoid  playing  with  her 
whenever  you  can  do  so  without  being 
unkind/^ 

Inez  thought  of  her  mother^s  words  as 
she  sat  beside  Patricia,  and  she  knew  that 
she  had  not  even  tried  to  avoid  her  this 
time.  Kather  she  had  gone  very  willingly 
wherever  Patricia  had  led.  She  wondered 
what  her  mother  would  say  if  she  should 
suddenly  appear  before  them. 

The   sound  of  voices  and  approaching 
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footsteps  caused  her  to  start  and  look 
hastily  in  the  direction  whence  they  came. 
Patricia  looked  too. 

Two  men  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion passed  them,  and  although  they  spoke 
in  subdued  tones,  the  children  heard  these 
words :  — 

''Yes,  Ferris  is  the  name,  and  the  last 
time  she  was  seen  she  was  at  the  gypsy 
camp  in  company  with  the  Lavine  girl. 
Strange  no  one  saw  her  after  that  at  the 
station  or  on  the  road  toward  —  '^ 

They  had  passed,  and  the  children 
looked   into   each    other's   faces. 

"  What  makes  'em  say  anything  'bout 
mef  How  do  I  know  where  she  is  or 
where  she  went?"  said  Patricia. 

"  I  don't  see  why  everybody's  making 
such  a  fuss  about  her,"  said  Inez,  harshly. 
^'I'm  some  sorry  she  got  lost,  of  course," 
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she  said;  ''but  I'm  getting  tired  of  hear- 
ing 'bout  it." 

The  truth  was,  Inez  knew  she  was  not 
popular,  her  unlovely  disposition  permit- 
ting her  to  make  but  few  friends ;  and 
that  Nancy  should  have  gained  the  love 
and  friendship  of  many,  had  seemed,  to 
her,  provoking.  That  she  should  now  be 
the  object  of  general  interest  and  sym- 
pathy was  at  least  very  trying. 


CHAPTER   X 

PLAYING  PRINCESS 

RAPIDLY  the  sunny  summer  days 
were  passing,  and  still  no  news 
of  Nancy. 
Many  times  Mrs.  Dainty  had  had  mes- 
sages from  the  detectives  which  led  her 
to  believe  that  Nancy  had  been  found ; 
but  invariably  others  followed,  stating 
that  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  that 
the  child  whom  they  had  thought  to  be 
Nancy  was  not  Nancy  at  all. 

Mrs.  Dainty  became  discouraged  and 
hopeless.  When  telegrams  arrived,  she 
opened  them  listlessly,  feeling  sure  that 
they   would   be   disappointing,  and   laid 
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them  aside  with  a  sigh.  At  first  Mrs. 
Dainty  had  tried  to  cheer  Mrs.  Grayson, 
and  the  moment  that  a  message  from  the 
detectives  arrived,  she  had  hastened  with 
it  to  the  cottage.  Now  she  read  them, 
and  with  a  sad  expression  in  her  sweet 
eyes,  put  them  away.  She  felt  that  they 
were  so  disappointing  that  they  would 
only  serve  to  depress  Mrs.  Grayson. 

Dear  little  Dorothy  often  visited  the 
cottage,  trying  in  every  way  to  comfort 
Aunt  Charlotte ;  but  whenever  they  spoke 
of  Nancy,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

''  We'd  miss  her  just  the  same,  but 
we'd  feel  better  if  we  knew  she  was 
safe,"  said  Dorothy  one  day;  and  Aunt 
Charlotte's  voice  trembled  as  she  re- 
peated, ^'If  we  knew  that  she  was  safe." 

Nancy  believed  that  Aunt  Charlotte 
and   Dorothy   missed   her,  and  while   it 
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was  sad  to  be  away  from  them,  it  was 
comforting  to  know  that  warm  and  loving 
hearts  longed  for  her  return. 

''  Before  I  went  to  live  with  Aunt  Char- 
lotte I  had  no  one  to  love  me/'  she  would 
say  to  herself,  "  and  now  theyVe  brought 
me  here  where  no  one  cares  for  me  only 
that  I  can  dance.  They  don't  love  me, 
they  never  will,  and,  oh,  I  am  so  lonely !  " 

It  was  the  cry  of  a  child's  little  hungry 
heart,  longing  for  the  affection  which  had 
been  so  sweet. 

It  would  have  cheered  Nancy  if  she 
could  have  known  that  Molly  and  dear 
little  Flossie  felt  her  absence  almost  as 
keenly  as  Dorothy  did. 

''  I  tell  you  twuly,  Molly,"  said  Flossie, 
''  we  play  'cause  we  have  to ;  but  if  Nancy 
comed  back  our  games  would  be  bwighter, 
and  we'd  all  feel  diff'ent." 
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''That's  just  it/'  Molly  agreed;  ''it's 
so  awful  to  think  that  Nancy's  lost,  just 
lost,  and  nobody  finds  her,  and  even  Bijou 
misses  her.  Dorothy  told  me  that  one 
day  he  ran  down  to  the  cottage  with  her, 
and  Mrs.  Grayson  went  to  the  closet  and 
was  looking  at  some  of  Nancy's  dresses. 
Bijou  picked  up  one  of  Nancy's  slippers 
in  his  mouth,  and  he  whined  so  that  he 
made  Mrs.  Grayson  cry,  and  Dorothy  had 
to  take  him  home.  Bijou  always  loved 
Nancy,  she  was  so  gentle  with  him." 

"  He  used  to  wun  wiv  little  letters  from 
Dorothy  to  Nancy,  and  wait  'til  Nancy 
had  witten  a  note ;  then  he'd  take  it 
stwaight  to  Dorothy,"  said  Flossie. 

They  were  on  their  way  to  Dorothy's 
garden,  and  as  they  entered  the  gateway 
she  ran  down  the  walk  to  greet  them. 
They  ran  along  the  sunny  paths,  chatting 
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merrily  on  the  way  to  the  fountain ;  foT 
they  had  planned  a  fine  new  game  for  the 
afternoon,  which  they  were  to  play  near 
the  pond. 

They  had  spent  the  morning  looking  at 
the  pictures  in  a  beautiful  book  which 
Dorothy  had  shown  them,  and  in  listen- 
ing to  the  stories  which  Mrs.  Dainty  had 
so  often  read  to  her  little  daughter  that 
Dorothy  could  repeat  many  of  them  word 
for  word. 

In  one  of  the  tales  a  beautiful  princess 
was  held  captive  in  a  tower  until  a  brave 
prince  should  arrive  to  storm  the  castle 
and  carry  her  away.  There  was  a  water 
fairy,  who  arose  from  a  pond  near  a  foun- 
tain, and  the  prince  who  wished  to  set  the 
princess  free  must  learn  the  magic  word 
which  would  open  the  castle  door.  The 
water  fairy  at  the  fountain  would  tell  him 
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tlie  word,  if  only  lie  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  ask  her  in  just  the  right  way. 

They  had  decided  that  Dorothy  should 
be  the  princess,  Flossie  the  water  fairy, 
and  Molly  the  brave  prince  who  should 
rescue  the  princess. 

"Did  you  wemember  to  bwing  your 
twain  and  your  cwown?^^  asked  Flossie. 

''  Oh,  I  forgot  them,^^  said  Dorothy.  ''  I 
must  go  and  get  them.  Mamma  gave  me 
an  old  flowered  tablecloth  for  a  train,  and 
her  maid  fixed  the  loveliest  crown  out  of 
gilt  paper  and  beads.  FU  run  and  get 
them;  it  won't  take  me  a  minute.'^ 

The  maid  placed  the  glittering  crown 
upon  Dorothy's  head,  and  with  large  pins 
fastened  her  gorgeous  court  train  to  her 
shoulders;  and  she  looked  every  inch  a 
princess  as  she  came  down  the  walk,  the 
rose-covered   cloth   dragging  behind  her, 
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and  the  bead  jewels  sparkling  in  the 
crown  upon  her  head. 

''Right  here  beside  this  bush  will  be 
my  castle/^  said  Dorothy,  "and  this  long 
sunflower  stalk  shall  be  your  staff,  Molly. 
Tou  know  the  prince  rapped  upon  the 
castle  door  with  his  long  staff,  the  story 
says.'' 

Molly  accepted  the  sunflower  staff, 
(Dorothy  had  coaxed  the  gardener  to  cut 
it  for  her,)  and  Flossie  ran  toward  the 
fountain  basin. 

''Til  be  the  water  spwite  wight  here," 
she  cried,  ''and  you  must  play  I  spwang 
wight  out  of  the  water." 

They  readily  agreed  to  that.  What  was 
there  which  they  could  not  imagine  ? 

The  little  princess  took  her  place  in 
front  of  the  tall,  flowering  bush  which 
was    to    represent    her    castle,    and    she 
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looked  very  cunning  as  she  waited  for 
her  prince  to  arrive. 

''There's  only  we  fwee  to  play  it,  so 
you  must  be  the  wong  pwince  two  or 
fwee  times,  and  then  you'll  have  to  be 
the  wight  one,"  said  Flossie. 

So  Dorothy  reclined  upon  the  grass  as 
if  not  immediately  expecting  her  freedom, 
and  Molly  boldly  advanced  and  paused 
at  the  fountain  to  learn  from  the  water 
fairy  the  magic  word  which  should  per- 
mit her  to  enter  the  castle. 

''I  don't  tell  you  the  wight  word," 
said  the  little  water  nymph,  ''  'cause 
you're  the  wong  pwince  now." 

Prince  Molly  sauntered  up  to  the 
castle  and  tapped  upon  the  birch  tree, 
which  they  had  agreed  should  stand  for 
the  door ;  but  without  the  magic  word  or 
the  sunflower  wand,  the  door  would  not 
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open,  and  the  charming  little  princess 
lay  upon  the  grass,  supposed  to  be  the 
floor  of  the  castle,  and  smiled  to  see 
Prince  Molly  turn  away. 

Once  more  she  came  in  vain ;  but  the 
third  time,  in  good  old  fairy-book  fashion, 
Molly  came  as  the  true  prince.  The  little 
water  fairy  told  her  the  magic  word,  and 
boldly  rapping  upon  the  portal  with  the 
sunflower  staff,  they  assumed  that  the 
door  flew  open,  and  Prince  Molly  claimed 
the  princess,  and  ran  with  her  up  the 
long  gravel  walk,  the  joyous  little  water 
sprite  following  close  behind  them. 

'^  Oh,  hark  to  the  pwetty  musics,^'  said 
Flossie,  stopping,  and  holding  up  a  wee 
finger  for  silence. 

''I  don't  hear  it,''  said  Molly. 

"•  Well,  /  did.  Hark  again  !  "  com- 
manded   Flossie,    and    soon    the    three 
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children  heard  the  sweet  tones  of  a 
violin. 

''  Oh,  it^s  my  fiddle  boy,  I  know  it 
is,'' cried  Flossie;  ^'the  one  what  played 
one  time  over  to  my  house.  The  one  I 
told  you  vf as  so  vewy  hungwy ;  don't  you 
bof  wemember?  " 

Dorothy  and  Molly  had  forgotten  about 
him ;  but  as  they  reached  the  path  which 
led  to  the  house  and  saw  a  pretty  boy 
with  dark  curling  hair,  holding  his  violin 
lovingly  beneath  his  chin,  they  remem- 
bered Flossie's  description  of  the  little 
musician,  and  they  hastened  toward  him 
where,  an  eager  little  trio,  they  listened 
attentively  until  the  song  was  ended. 
A  tender  song  it  was,  which  seemed  to 
make  the  strings  sigh,  and  when  the  boy 
ceased  playing,  his  lashes  were  wet  with 
unshed  tears.     He  glanced  shyly  at  the 
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children,  then  as  Flossie  stepped  forward, 
a  bright  smile  lit  up  his  pensive  face. 

''I  came  to  play  for  you,^^  he  said. 
''  I  promised  to,  you  know.  You  are 
the  Flossie  girl  who  danced  to  my 
music.  ^' 

*'Yes,  Fm  the  Flossie  girl,  and  you're 
my  fiddle  boy  what  makes  the  sweet 
musics.  But  how  did  you  know  I  was 
over  in  this  vewy  garden?'^  questioned 
Flossie. 

*'I  didn't,'^  the  boy  answered.  ''I  re- 
membered you,  you  were  so  good  to  me. 
I  couldn't  forget  you,  but  I  didn't  re- 
member which  house  you  lived  in." 

"•  I  have  to  call  you  the  fiddle  boy 
'cause  you  didn't  tell  me  your  twuly 
name,"  said  Flossie. 

*'  I'm  Carlos  Vendi,"  he  answered  ;  ''  but 
you  can  call  me  your  fiddle  boy  if  you 
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want  to ;  I  like  to  hear  you  say  it, 
because  I  don't  belong  to  any  one.  I 
live  with  the  man  that  makes  me  play." 

Placing  the  violin  beneath  his  chin  he 
drew  the  bow  across  the  strings ;  then 
commencing  a  lively  air  he  said,  as  he 
turned  toward  Flossie  :  — 

''This  is  for  you.'^ 

The  merry  music  filled  them  with  de- 
light, and  its  strains  mounted  upon  the 
wings  of  the  summer  breeze,  swept  in 
at  the  open  window,  and  charmed  Mrs. 
Dainty  who,  with  Mrs.  Grayson,  were 
talking,  as  they  ever  talked,  of  Nancy. 

''Come,''  said  Mrs.  Dainty,  "let  us  go 
out  on  the  piazza  and  see  if  we  can  learn 
who  is  playing  the  violin  so  cleverly. 
The  music  is  sweet,  and  while  it  may  not 
cheer  you,  it  cannot  make  you  more  sad." 

Mrs.  Dainty  led  the  way,  and  listlessly 
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Aunt  Charlotte  followed.  Both  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a  small  boy  handling  the 
bow  so  skilfully.  When  Carlos  had  played 
the  finale  and  had  made  a  graceful  bow 
to  the  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Dainty  called  him 
to  her.  Taking  some  coins  from  her  purse 
she  placed  them  in  his  hand.  Then  she 
spoke  kindly  of  his  playing,  which  made 
him  smile  brightly,  showing  two  rows  of 
white  teeth.  He  was  fond  of  his  violin, 
and  very  happy  when  his  music  was  ap- 
preciated. 

Carlos  told  them  of  his  wandering  about 
the  town  with  his  violin,  and  Mrs.  Dainty 
said :  — 

''  I  am  very  glad  that  you  came  here 
to-day.  Have  you  often  played  in  this 
neighborhood  ?  I  have  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  you.'^ 

''  I  came  once  before  when  I  played  for 
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the  little  Flossie  girl.  She  remembers 
when  that  was/'  he  answered. 

"•  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Dainty,  he  played  vewy 
sweetly  in  our  dining  woom,''  said  Flossie, 
eagerly. 

''  And  a  few  weeks  ago  I  came  over 
here,  but  I  didn't  see  Flossie  or  any  of 
the  children.  It  was  very  early  one 
morning,  and  I  stopped  in  front  of  the 
little  stone  house  next  to  this  one.  A 
little  girl  with  hair  as  dark  as  mine  was 
picking  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  she 
ran  to  the  gate  to  listen.  She  laid  her 
big  handful  of  flowers  down  on  the  walk, 
and  she  said  my  music  made  her  feel  like 
dancing.'' 

Each  friend  looked  into  the  other's 
startled  face. 

''  Oh,  my  boy,  try  to  tell  us  what  day 
that  was,"  said  Mrs.  Grayson, 
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''I  can^t  remember  just  when  it  was, 
but  I  know  it  was  some  time  ago/'  he  said. 

''What  else  did  the  little  girl  say  to 
you? ''  Mrs.  Dainty  questioned  eagerly. 

"•  She  didn't  say  anything  more  to  me/' 
said  Carlos,  ''for  just  then  a  man  came 
along,  and  the  little  girl  acted  scared,  'til 
he  said  her  aunt  sent  him  to  get  her  and 
take  her  to  the  depot.  She  waited  a 
minute,  as  if  she  didn't  know  whether  to 
go  with  him  or  not,  but  —  " 

"And  did  she  go  with  him?"  Mrs. 
Dainty  and  Aunt  Charlotte  asked  as  if 
with  one  voice. 

"  Yes,  when  he  said  her  aunt  was 
waitin',  and  she  must  hurry.  She  looked 
up  at  him,  and  she  said,  '  Is  she  truly  ? ' 
and  the  man  said,  '  Sure,'  and  she  got  her 
hat  and  walked  down  this  street  a  little 
way.     I  walked  along  beside  her ;  I'd  no- 
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where  special  to  go;  but  just  a  little 
below  here,  where  there's  a  lots  of  trees, 
there  was  a  carriage  standing,  and  the 
man  said  they  could  get  to  the  depot 
quicker  by  riding,  and  they  both  got  in. 
When  they  started  off  they  drove  toward 
the  depot;  but  when  they  got  to  the 
corner  he  turned  the  horse  the  other  way. 
I  heard  the  little  girl  say,  '  Why,  this  isn't 
the  right  way ; '  but  they  drove  fast,  and 
I  didn't  hear  what  the  man  said." 

Mrs.  Grayson  had  turned  very  pale  as 
she  listened,  and  Mrs.  Dainty's  voice 
trembled  as  she  said :  — 

"  Come  in,  Carlos,  and  the  maid  shall 
give  you  a  nice  lunch,  and  I  will  find  some 
more  coins  for  you.  I  wish  you  to  wait 
until  a  gentleman  arrives  whom  I  should 
like  to  have  you  meet. 

''  The   little   girl   of    whom    you   have 
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been  speaking  has  been  lost,  and  we  have 
been  searching  for  her.  Are  you  willing 
to  help  us,  Carlos?  You  can,  by  telling 
the  gentleman  when  he  arrives  all  that 
you  have  told  us/^ 

''  If  that  will  help  to  find  her,''  the  boy 
answered  earnestly,  ''  I'll  tell  him  all  I 
know.  I  should  know  the  man  that  took 
her  in  the  carriage  if  I  saw  him  again. 
I  can  tell  the  gentleman  just  how  he 
looked." 

All  this  time  Dorothy  had  been  stand- 
ing with  her  crown  still  upon  her  sunny 
curls  and  her  flowered  train  gathered  in 
one  dimpled  hand,  as  immovable  as  a 
little  statue,  while,  with  Molly  and  Flos- 
sie, she  listened  to  Carlos's  story.  At 
last  Dorothy  spoke. 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  is  it  p'ra'ps,  just  joVa'ps 
we'll  find  Nancy,  after  all?"  she  cried, 
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her  sensitive  lips  quivering,  and  her  blue 
eyes  bright  with  excitement. 

"■  Just  perhaps,  dear ;  for  a  little  longer 
we  will  comfort  ourselves  with  '  just  per- 
haps,' '^  said  Mrs.  Dainty. 

Very  gently  she  removed  the  sparkling 
crown,  and  unpinned  the  heavy  train 
which  hung  from  Dorothy's  shoulders. 

''  And  if  she's  weally  found,  it  will  be 
my  fiddle  boy  that  helped,  won't  it?" 
queried  Flossie,  eager  that  Carlos  should 
have  even  a  bit  of  glory  if  it  belonged  to 
him. 

''  I  truly  believe  that  your  fiddle  boy 
may  be  able  to  help  us,"  said  Mrs.  Dainty. 

*'  How  glad  we  should  be  if  Nancy 
could  play  with  us  again!"  said  Molly. 
''We'd  do  just  everything  that  we  could 
think  of  to  please  her,  wouldn't  we?  " 

*'  Tes,  indeed  we  would,"  said  Dorothy. 
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While  the  children  talked,  Carlos  sat 
upon  the  piazza  near  Mrs.  Dainty,  his 
violin  and  bow  beside  him,  while  he 
enjoyed  a  tempting  lunch   of   fruit  and 

cake. 

Mrs.  Dainty  had  telephoned  for  the 
detective  who  had  the  case  in  charge, 
and  the  moments  seemed  hours,  while, 
with  Aunt  Charlotte,  she  awaited  his 
arrival. 


CHAPTER   XI 

LA  PETITE   FIREFLY 

IN  the  dingy  room  which  Mrs.  Steve 
Ferris  called   her  parlor,   were    two 
small    windows    hung    with    grimy 
drapery    curtains,    between    which    one 
could    obtain   a   glimpse   of    the    street 
below. 

Nancy  often  stood,  like  a  little  pris- 
oner, eagerly  looking  out.  She  could  not 
leave  the  house  unless  accompanied  by 
Steve  Ferris  or  his  wife,  but  she  was  free 
to  watch  the  pedestrians  if  she  chose, 
and  closely  she  scanned  them,  hoping, 
always  hoping,  that  she  might  see  Aunt 
Charlotte,  Mrs.  Dainty,  Mrs.  Barnet,  Mrs, 
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Merton,  or  indeed  any  one  of  the  ladies 
whom  she  had  known.  She  was  deter- 
mined, if  she  saw  a  familiar  face,  to  open 
the  window  and  cry  out  to  the  passing 
friend  to  come  and  take  her  back  to  Aunt 
Charlotte.  But  although  she  spent  long 
hours  at  the  window,  patiently  watching, 
only  strangers  passed,  and  when  twilight 
came,  she  would  leave  her  post,  only  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Mrs.  Ferris  thought  Nancy  a  very 
strange  child.  She  had  no  children,  and 
was  not  fond  of  them.  She  had  little 
interest  in  them  and  less  sympathy,  but 
she  had  a  vague  idea  that  little  girls  were 
usually  fond  of  play,  and  that  Nancy 
should  spend  hours  simply  looking  out 
of  the  window  puzzled  her. 

''Why  don't   you  play,  Nancy ?^'   she 
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would  sometimes  ask,  looking  sharply  at 
her,  to  which  Nancy  would  reply :  — 

''  I've  no  one  to  play  with,  and  I  don't 
care  to  play." 

''  Queer !  "  Mrs.  Ferris  would  invariably 
mutter.  Once  she  spoke  of  the  matter 
to  her  husband.  Steve  Ferris  looked  at 
his  wife  in  disgust. 

''  What  makes  yer  tease  her  'bout  it  ?  " 
he  asked  bluntly.  ''Ef  she  don't  want 
ter  play,  and  rather  sit  still,  jest  let  her ; 
's  long's  she  dances  that's  all  I  keer  fer. 
The  rest  er  the  time  she  can  do  what 
she  likes,  alius  providin'  she  don't  git 
out  in  the  street  alone  —  mind  that!^^ 

''Te  needn't  worry,  Steve,"  Mrs.  Ferris 
replied.  ''  She  don't  never  go  out  'thout 
me,  an'  then  she  stares  about  like  a  wild 
thing,  a-lookin'  an'  a-lookin'  at  every  per- 
son we  meet." 
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It  was  true  that  Nancy  eagerly  scanned 
the  faces  of  those  whom  she  passed  in  the 
street,  not  from  curiosity,  but  from  the 
same  motive  which  prompted  her  persist- 
ently to  watch  at  the  window  when  in- 
doors, —  the  hope  that  she  might  see 
the  face  of  a  friend. 

She  knew  that  she  was  watched,  but 
she  found  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
while  her  captors  guarded  her  closely, 
she  was  free  to  use  her  eyes ;  and  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  yet  might  rescue  her, 
she  found  a  bit  of  cheer. 

Nancy  had  grown  quiet  and  reticent, 
asking  no  favors,  making  no  complaint. 
At  first  she  had  begged  pitifully  to  be 
returned  to  the  little  home  and  Aunt 
Charlotte ;  but  she  soon  learned  that  her 
pleading  was  useless,  and  that  it  angered 
Steve  Ferris  and   his  wife.     From   Sue, 
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the  slatternly  maid,  she  could  obtain  no 
sympathy. 

'^  You're  a  queer  child/'  she  would  say. 
''Why,  if  I'd  had  the  chance  you've  got 
when  I  was  little,  I'd  been  wild  with  de- 
light; an'  as  to  havin'  no  home,  why,  I 
never  had  one  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
but  I  do'  no's  I  mind  that." 

Nancy  turned  and  walked  away  to  the 
window,  where  she  perched  upon  a  chair 
and  looked  out. 

The  maid,  who  was  making  a  pretence 
of  dusting,  passed  her  duster  slowly 
across  the  table,  at  the  same  time  watch- 
ing Nancy.     At  last  she  spoke. 

''You're  a  queer  child,"  she  said.  But 
Nancy  made  no  answer.  She  had  become 
used  to  being  called  "  queer."  She  leaned 
forward,  pushed  aside  the  grimy  curtain, 
and  peeped  out.     The  maid  crossed  the 
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room  hastily,  and  looking  over  Nancy's 
shoulder,  glanced  down  into  the  street. 

''What  are  you  looking  at?''  she 
asked. 

''Nothing,"  said  Nancy. 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  think  that  was 
worth  starin'  at,"  said  the  maid. 

Nancy  did  not  reply.  How  could  she 
tell  the  girl  what  it  was  for  which  she 
was  ever  watching?  She  knew  that  all 
which  she  said  w^ould  be  repeated,  and 
she  would  then  be  deprived  of  the  one 
hope  of  again  seeing  some  one  of  her 
friends. 

The  maid  left  the  room,  and  in  the 
kitchen  she  found  Mrs.  Ferris,  to  whom 
she  said :  — 

"  That  Nancy  child  is  a-settin'  at  the 
winder  again,  an'  when  I  asked  her  what 
she  was  a-lookin'  at,  she  said,  'No thin'.' 
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^^  I  can't  make  out  what  fun  there  is  in 
settin'  in  front  of  a  winder,  watchin'  fer 
nothing  an'  seein'  it  go  by." 

''Now,  Sue,"  Mrs.  Ferris  replied,  ''ye 
don't  understand  Nancy,  an'  ye  needn't 
try  ter.  I've  spoken  of  her  queer  ways 
ter  Steve,  an'  Steve  told  me  pretty 
plainly  ter  quit  studyin'  Nancy !  Ef  he 
hears  of  you  a-meddlin'  with  her,  he'll 
likely  tell  ye  the  same." 

The  maid  took  the  rebuke  sullenly, 
and  turning  her  back  toward  Mrs.  Ferris, 
walked  down  the  dingy  little  back  hall, 
muttering  all  the  way.  And  still  Nancy 
watched  at  the  window,  her  elbows  upon 
the  window  sill  and  her  chin  in  her 
hands. 

Nancy  was  a  bright,  active  child,  and 
at  times  the  long  hours  spent  at  the 
window     seemed    unbearable ;     yet    she 
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dared  not  remain  away  from  her  post, 
lest  in  her  absence  some  friend  might 
pass.  There  were  many  hours  when  she 
could  not  watch.  Her  dancing  lesson 
commenced  early  in  the  morning,  and 
usually  occupied  an  hour,  and  every 
afternoon  another  hour  was  devoted  to 
practising  the  figures  which  she  was 
learning.  During  the  time  which  she 
spent  at  the  window,  her  mind  was  busy 
trying  to  invent  some  means  of  getting 
a  note  to  Aunt  Charlotte  which  should 
tell  of  her  hiding-place,  but  each  new 
scheme  was  set  aside  as  impossible. 
She  could  not  write,  but  she  could  print 
the  note,  and  kind,  loving  Aunt  Char- 
lotte would  not  laugh  at  the  spelling. 
She  knew  the  name  of  the  little  town, 
and  could  print  it  upon  the  envelope,  but 
where  did   people  get  stamps?     Letters 
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always  had  stamps,  and  where  in  a 
great  city  did  people  get  them,  she 
wondered. 

In  the  little  town  she  had  often  been 
to  the  post-office  with  Annt  Charlotte,  but 
not  once  since  her  stay  with  Steve  Ferris 
had  she  seen  a  building  which  looked 
anything  like  the  small  wooden  structure 
which  graced  the  square  at  home.  Then 
it  would  occur  to  her  that,  had  she  printed 
and  addressed  her  letter,  had  possessed  a 
stamp  which  she  had  fastened  to  the  en- 
velope, had  even  seen  the  post-office,  for 
of  course  there  was  one  somewhere,  how 
could  she  mail  it,  while  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  a  step  outside  the  door 
without  Steve  Ferris  or  his  w^ife  beside 
her,  tightly  holding  her  hand? 

Vaguely  she  wondered  if  Aunt  Char- 
lotte had  tried  to  search  for  her;    how 
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much  she  had  missed  her;  if  Dorothy, 
sweet,  loving  little  Dorothy,  cared  very 
much ;  and  if  Bijou  ever  whined  for  her. 
Did  Mrs.  Dainty  think  her  a  naughty 
child,  believing  that  she  had  wilfully  run 
away? 

''  Oh,  she  would  not  think  that,"  mur- 
mured Nancy.  ''She  knows  —  they  all 
know  —  how  dearly  I  love  them,  and  oh, 
I  wish  they^d  come  and  find  me !  " 

Two  large  tears  crept  down  her  cheeks 
and  plashed  upon  the  window-seat.  She 
did  not  cry  aloud  now;  she  had  learned 
to  stifle  a  sob  and  to  keep  back  her  tears. 

One  afternoon  Nancy  sat,  as  usual,  at 
the  window,  wearily  watching  the  few 
passers,  when  a  quick  step  behind  her 
caused  her  to  turn  just  as  Mrs.  Ferris 
approached  her. 
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''  I  might  have  known  where  ter  find 
yer.  What  yer  find  ter  look  at  out  er 
this  winder  puzzles  me. 

'' Wal,  ye  don't  ask  me  why  I'm  hunt- 
in'  fer  ye.  I  never  see  anything  like  the 
little  int'rest  ye  take  in  things.  Do  ye 
know  what  day  this  is,  I  wonder?  " 

''  Monday,"  said  Nancy ;  and  again  she 
turned  toward  the  w^indow. 

' '  Monday  V^  e  j  aculated  Mrs.  Ferris. 
''Well,  I  should  say  it  was  Monday;  and 
ter-night  fer  the  fust  time  ye  dance  before 
the  public !  Any  other  child  would  be 
wild  with  delight,  but  here  ye  sit  a-starin' 
out  the  winder,  as  ef  this  was  jest  an 
ordinary  day.  Te  beat  all,  Nancy.  I 
don't  understand  ye." 

Nancy  said  nothing.  She  knew  very 
well  that  neither  Steve  Ferris  nor  his 
wife  understood  her. 
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Once  more  Mrs.  Ferris  attempted  to 
awaken  in  Nancy  a  spark  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  The  spangles  is  all  sewed  enter  yer 
skirts,  an'  they're  red  an'  gold.  Yer 
waist  is  red  satin,  an'  yer  ter  have  a 
sort  er  gilt  band  round  yer  head  with  a 
sparklin'  star  on  the  front  of  it.  When 
they  turn  up  the  footlights,  ye'll  jest 
sorter  blaze.  Steve's  got  yer  name  on 
the  posters  in  red  letters,  w4th  rays  er 
light  shootin'  every  way  of  a  Sunday.  It 
says : — 

'' '  Come  and  see  La  Petite  Firefly,  in 
her  wonderful  solo  dance.' 

"  Think  er  that,  Nancy  !  " 

Nancy  turned  from  the  window,  and 
looking  up  into  the  woman's  face,  her 
dark  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  said :  — 

''I'll  do  my  best  to-night.     I  promised 
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Professor  Bonfanti  that  I  would.  I'll  go 
now  and  let  Sue  curl  my  hair.'' 

Mrs.  Ferris  looked  after  the  slender, 
childish  figure. 

^'Wal,    of   all   the   queer  ones!"    she 

said. 
*         *         *         «         %         %         * 

It  was  not  a  large  theatre  at  which 
Nancy  was  to  make  her  debut,  but  to 
her  it  seemed  a  very  grand  affair.  Color 
had  been  applied  with  a  lavish  hand  on 
the  interior  decoration,  and  gilding  ap- 
peared wherever  it  could  possibly  have 
been  used.  The  proscenium  arch  was 
garlanded  with  golden  laurel  leaves,  and 
gay  little  cupids  with  musical  instru- 
ments decorated  the  wall  beyond  the 
simulated  boxes.  The  lights  in  the 
auditorium  burned  brightly,  and  the  hum 
of  whispered  conversation  mingled  with 
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the  fluttering  of  programmes.  The  huge 
man  who  played  the  bass  viol  took  his 
place  in  the  orchestra,  and  soon  the 
small  man  who  managed  with  strategy 
to  play  the  bass  drum,  the  cymbals,  the 
triangle,  and  various  other  traps,  made 
his  way  toward  where  the  drum  awaited 
his  coming. 

The  leader  entered,  and  a  few  moments 
later  the  other  members  of  the  orchestra 
were  in  their  places.  From  the  violins 
came  softly  a  few  tender  minor  strains, 
as  if  each  whispered  to  his  neighbor,  — 

"•  Are  you  in  tune?  Oh,  are  you  quite 
in  tune,  dear?  ^^ 

Then  conversation  ceased,  as  with  a 
wave  of  melody  the  overture  commanded 
silence. 

In  the  dressing-room  a  slender  child 
sits  upon  a  chair,  while  a  maid  fastens 
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the  satin  ribbon  ties  about  her  ankles 
which  hold  the  tiny  slippers  in  place. 
The  child  is  Nancy,  and  the  maid  is 
Steve  Ferris' s  servant,  Sue.  Nancy's 
dark  hair  curls  about  her  face,  and  a 
golden  band  about  her  head  is  fastened 
in  the  centre  with  a  star  in  which  are 
many  brilliants. 

Her  gauze  skirts  are  thickly  sprinkled 
with  spangles,  and  hidden  in  the  bow 
upon  the  toe  of  each  slipper  is  a  tiny 
bell.  Her  waist  of  scarlet  satin  serves 
to  show  her  fine  coloring.  The  long 
silken  hose  and  the  tiny  slippers  with 
satin  ribbons  complete  the  toilet. 

Nancy  is  silent,  permitting  Sue  to  be 
as  slow  as  she  chooses  about  her  task. 
A  call-boy  raps  at  the  door  and  Steve 
Ferris,  who  has  been  impatiently  watch- 
ing Sue's  clumsy  efforts  to  hurry,  takes 
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Nancy  by  the  hand  and  hastens  with  her 
to  the  wings. 

Suddenly  the  lights  are  turned  low, 
leaving  the  audience  in  a  semi-twilight. 
At  the  same  time  the  footlights  flare 
brighter,  and  the  laurel  leaves  gain  an 
added  lustre. 

Hush !  The  musicians  are  playing  a 
strange,  fantastic  air.  It  is  in  a  witching 
minor  key,  and  one  would  say  that  it 
represented  a  hundred  insects,  their 
wings  making  a  whirring,  vibrating  ac- 
companiment for  the  merry,  lilting 
measures. 

The  tiny  figure  waiting  at  the  wings 
stands  with  clasped  hands  and  parted 
lips  as  she  listens,  enraptured  with  the 
music. 

Hark!  Nancy  raises  a  slender  fore- 
finger.    The  flageolet   is  trilling.     It  is 
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like  some  denizen  of  the  leafy  woodland 
calling  to  his  mate. 

Professor  Bonfanti,  nervous  and  ex- 
cited, approaches  Nancy. 

"When  the  triangle  sounds,  remember 
you  are  to  run  on  at  once.  Do  you 
hear?'' 

"I  know — I  will,''  she  answers.  A 
moment  more  she  stands,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  eyes  sparkling. 

"  The  music,  the  music,"  she  whispers. 
The  triangle  chimes  its  soft  ringing  note. 
A  moment  she  hesitates ;  then,  like  the 
little  firefly  which  she  impersonates,  she 
runs  out  upon  the  stage,  the  footlights 
throwing  a  light  upon  her  costume  which 
makes  it  dazzling. 

The  audience  is  hushed.  Not  a  whisper 
is  heard,  not  a  programme  rustles.  Here 
and  there  she  darts,  her  tiny  feet  mark- 
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ing  the  time  with  precision,  and  her 
graceful  figure  holding  spellbound  even 
Bonfanti,  who  declares  that  she  is  out- 
doing herself.  Upon  one  toe  she  poises 
for  an  instant,  her  arms  extended  and 
her  bright  eyes  dancing,  then  forward  to 
the  footlights  that  the  glitter  of  her  cos- 
tume may  be  seen.  With  airy  grace  she 
sweeps  across  the  stage  as  if  she  were  a 
ball  of  thistledown  which  some  straying 
breeze  were  toying  with ;  then  with  a 
rocking,  swaying  movement  she  flits  away 
from  the  footlights  toward  the  gaudy 
scenery  which  represents  a  forest.  In 
and  out  between  the  mimic  tree  trunks 
she  dances,  for  all  the  world  like  a  little 
human  firefly.  Out  into  the  light  again 
she  darts,  the  bells  upon  her  tiny  slippers 
tinkling,  her  spangles  flashing.  The  star 
glitters  in  her  dark  curls  as  she  advances, 
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smiling  toward  the  audience  which  she 
but   dimly  sees. 

Then  a  swirl  of  her  spangled  skirts,  a 
saucy  courtesy,  and  away  she  runs  to  the 
wings. 

The  audience  can  restrain  itself  no 
longer.  Round  after  round  of  applause 
greets  her  effort,  and  Bonfanti  tells  her 
to  run  back  and  bow. 

"Why?'^  questioned  Nancy  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"•  Why,  child  alive,  jest  hear  them  ap- 
plaud ye!  Run  back  and  bow,  jest  ter 
thank  'em,  so  ter  speak.'' 

"Oh,  yes,  I'll  do  that,"  she  answered, 
and  hastening  back  she  repeated  her  cour- 
tesy; but  they  were  not  to  be  so  easily 
appeased. 

Cheers  and  thunders  of  applause  greeted 
her.     Many  of  the  ladies  threw  upon  the 
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stage  the  flowers  which  had  graced  their 
corsages. 

Nancy  was  bewildered.  Again  she 
bowed,  and  ran  away.  The  audience 
thought  the  child  was  coquetting  with 
it.  Louder  and  louder  came  the  applause, 
and  repeated  calls  for  La  Petite  Firefly 
could  be  plainly  heard. 

Nancy's  success  was  complete. 

^'Ye'll  have  ter  dance  again,  er  they 
won't  let  yer  go  home  till  mornin',"  said 
Steve  Ferris ;  and  Nancy,  the  color  burn- 
ing in  her  cheeks,  returned  to  repeat  the 
dance. 

''  Yer  must  pick  up  some  of  the  flowers ; 
they'll  expect  it  of  yer,"  he  whispered. 

Again  the  fairylike  music  filled  the 
theatre,  and  the  little  figure  repeated  its 
graceful  evolutions  until  it  seemed  as  if 
she  must  be  an  elf,  so  bewitchingly  did 
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she  perform  the  difficult  figures.  Again 
the  swirl  of  her  spangled  skirts,  then,  in 
place  of  the  courtesy,  Nancy  stooped,  and, 
grasping  an  armful  of  the  fragrant  blos- 
soms, she  kissed  her  finger-tips  and  ran 
away.  A  page  gathered  up  the  remainder 
of  the  flowers  and  followed  her  to  her 
dressing-room ;  and  there,  a  tired  little 
girl,  she  sat,  her  lap  filled  with  the 
bright-hued  flowers,  but  the  sparkle,  the 
excitement  had  disappeared. 

''Ain't  ye  pleased  that  ye  was  such  a 
success  ?''  asked  Steve. 

''Fd  be  ever  so  glad  if  Aunt  Charlotte 
had  seen  me  and  I'd  been  doing  it  for 
her,"  she  said  ;  and,  completely  tired  out, 
she  leaned  back  against  the  chair  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Wal,  ef  that  ain't  what  I  calls  un- 
grateful !  "  muttered  Steve  Ferris  ;  "  after 
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all  the  expense  I've  been  ter,  a-payin' 
Bonfanti  fer  teachin'  her  an'  buyin'  her 
costume  an'  givin'  her  a  home." 

Then  aloud  he  said  :  — 

''  Hurry  up  and  get  her  ready  ter  go 
home,  Sue.  Tou  'n'  Mis'  Ferris  better 
step  lively.  Wrap  her  up  warm  ;  'twon't 
do  fer  her  ter  ketch  cold ;  it  might  per- 
vent  her  dancin'." 


CHAPTER  XII 

A  DELIGHTFUL   PLAN 

IT  was  a  graceful,  tactful,  tender  act 
of   love  and  generosity  which  Mrs. 
Dainty  had  performed,  Avhen  she  had 
made  a  home  for  her  old  governess  at  the 
stone  cottage  and  had  given  her  the  care 
of   Nancy.       Mrs.    Grayson   had   become 
deeply  attached  to  the  little  girl,  and  the 
thought   that   in   teaching    and   training 
Nancy  she  was   independent   of   charity 
had  filled  her  with  content. 
Now  all  was  changed. 
Nancy  no  longer  clung  to  Aunt  Char- 
lotte, talking  with  her,  laughing  with  her, 
helping  about  little  household  tasks,  or 
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playing  in  her  garden;  and  the  once 
cheerful  rooms  of  the  cottage  seemed 
lonely  to  the  gentle  woman,  who  grieved 
for  her  little  charge. 

One  morning  she  stood  by  the  window 
which  looked  out  into  the  garden.  In 
her  hand  was  a  bit  of  scarlet  ribbon,  and 
as  she  looked  at  it,  at  the  same  time 
smoothing  out  the  creases  where  once  it 
had  tied  locks  of  dark-brown  hair,  she 
murmured  softly :  — 

''  Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy!  '^ 

Mrs.  Dainty  had  tapped  lightly  at  the 
half-open  door,  but,  as  she  received  no 
response,  she  entered,  and,  crossing  the 
room,  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  Mrs. 
Grayson's  shoulder. 

''  I've  come  to  tell  you  of  a  plan  which 
I  have  made  for  you,  dear  friend,"  she 
said.      ''You  were   happy  while   taking 
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charge  of  Nancy  for  me.  Tou  are  un- 
happy now,  because  of  her  absence  and 
because  you  believe  yourself  to  be  de- 
pendent. 

*'  In  regard  to  our  little  friend,  I  still 
believe  that  we  shall  find  her,  and  we 
must  help  each  other  to  hope  that  she 
may  soon  be  returned  to  us.  And  now 
about  my  plan. 

''  Yesterday  you  told  me  that  you  must 
leave  the  cottage  because  I  no  longer 
needed  you,  but  that  is  not  true ;  I  need 
you  more  than  ever.  Do  you  not  see 
that  I  must  keep  you  here,  that  you  may 
be  in  readiness  to  receive  Nancy  if  she 
returns,  whenever  it  may  be?'' 

''  Tes,  yes,  I  must  be  the  first  to  wel- 
come her,  if  indeed  she  ever  comes  back," 
said  Mrs.  Grayson,  with  quivering  lips. 

''Indeed,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Dainty,  "and 
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one  evening  of  last  week,  as  I  sat  thinking 
of  your  words  when  you  had  said  that  I 
no  longer  needed  you,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  was  one  way  in  which  you 
could  be  of  great  assistance  to  me.'^ 

Mrs.  Grayson  looked  up  quickly,  a  faint 
color  in  her  cheeks.  She  knew  that  her 
friend  was  endeavoring  to  aid  her  in  some 
way  which  could  not  offend  her  sensitive 
pride. 

"•  I  was  so  delighted  with  my  idea  that 
I  unfolded  it  to  my  husband,  who  heartily 
approved,  and  then  I  hastened  to  tell  it 
to  some  of  my  friends.  So  charmed  were 
they  that  I  am  here  this  morning  to  lay  it 
before  you.  It  only  needs  your  sanction 
to  make  it  complete.'^  Mrs.  Grayson  took 
the  charming  little  lady^s  hand  in  hers. 

"  Tou  were  a  sweet  child  and  a  sweeter 
girl  when  as   your  governess  I  had  the 
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care  of  you,  and  no  dearer  woman  ever 
lived  to  gladden  the  lives  of  her  family 
and  friends.  Whatever  your  plan  may 
be,  however  great  you  think  your  need  of 
me,  I  know  that  a  generous  impulse  to 
help  me  is  first  and  foremost  in  your  lov- 
ing heart,''  said  Mrs.  Grayson. 

^'  It  is  true  that  I  am  eager  to  do  some- 
thing which  may  make  you  contented; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  I  need  you, 
that  you  can  be  of  great  service  to  us 
all,"  Mrs.  Dainty  replied.  ''  We  feel  that 
Dorothy  should  be  thinking  of  lessons 
now,  as  well  as  play,  yet  there  is  no 
school  near  us,  and  do  I  not  know  how 
well  you  can  teach  her?  You  were  my 
teacher;  would  you  not  enjoy  teaching 
my  little  Dorothy?'' 

''I  could  not  think  of  a  sweeter  task," 
said  Mrs.  Grayson. 
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''  And  in  the  stone  cottage  you  shall 
have  quite  a  school,  for  Mrs.  Merton  will 
send  Molly;  Flossie  Barnet  has  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  commence  with  Dorothy 
and  Molly,  although  she  is  much  younger ; 
and  Mrs.  Earl  has  consented  to  send  Nina 
and  Jeanette.  I  met  Mrs.  Dean  this  morn- 
ing, and  she  says  that  she  shall  most 
surely  send  Katie  to  you ;  so  you  see  that 
you  really  must  stay,''  concluded  Mrs. 
Dainty,  triumphantly. 

Mrs.  Grayson  tried  to  speak,  but  Mrs. 
Dainty  quickly  said  :  — 

"  Not  a  word  of  thanks.  Aunt  Charlotte. 
See,  I  call  you  by  the  same  name  which 
the  children  have  learned.  You  will  be 
happy  in  your  little  private  school,  and 
it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  wait  for 
Nancy's  return  if  your  mind  is  occupied 
with  the  care  of  these  dear  little  friends. 
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They  are  all  charming  children,  and  they 
are  all  fond  of  you. 

"  Inez  Meredith  will  not  be  in  the  class, 
for  which  I  am  not  sorry.  The  Merediths 
are  soon  to  move  to  a  distant  city,  and 
Flossie  Barnet's  Uncle  'Hawy,^  as  she 
calls  him,  will  bring  his  bride  home  to 
the  Meredith  house. 

''  Oh,  I  am  sure  that  the  children  will 
be  very  happy  in  this  little  school.'^ 

If  Mrs.  Dainty  and  Aunt  Charlotte 
were  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  their  plan, 
the  children  were  even  more  so. 

The  little  private  class  was  to  have  but 
one  session,  so  that  while  the  hours  be- 
tween nine  and  one  would  be  occupied  with 
lessons  and  fascinating  tasks,  the  long 
afternoons  might  still  be  spent  in  play. 

How  important  they  felt,  these  dear 
little  friends,  with  the  prospect  of  com- 
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mencing  school  life,  and  at  a  school  of 
their  very  own ! 

''We  are  to  call  her  Aunt  Charlotte," 
said  Dorothy,  ''  we  are  all  to  call  her 
Aunt  Charlotte,  mamma  says  that  Mrs. 
Grayson  wishes  us  to,  and  of  course  we 
shall  like  to  please  her,  besides  it  sounds 
sweeter  than  just  Mrs.   Grayson." 

"•  ril  call  her  Aunt  Charlotte  the  vewy 
next  time  I  speak  to  her,  for  I  think 
she's  weal  lovely,  and  evewy  one  knows 
how  good  she  was  to  Nancy,  and  how 
she  misses  her,"  said  Flossie.  "We 
ought  to  be  vewy  nice  to  her,  just  'cause 
she  feels  so  bad." 

''  We  will,"  said  Molly.  "  We'll  be  the 
very  nicest  scholars  any  teacher  ever  had, 
for  mamma  says  that  it  is  to  be  a  fine 
class,  and  I  know  we  shall  have  nice 
times." 
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''  Nina  and  Jeanette  will  be  in  the 
class,  and  Katie  Dean  is  coming,  too," 
said  Dorothy. 

"And  I  sent  a  letter  to  Uncle  Hawy; 
I  can't  wite,  so  mamma  wote  it  for  me, 
and  I  told  him  'bout  Aunt  Charlotte's 
school,  and  he  wote  a  weal  funny  letter 
to  me.  Mamma  wead  it  to  me  this  morn- 
ing. He  said  he  hoped  that  we  would 
work  vewy  hard  at  our  lessons  so  that 
when  he  awived  he  could  wecommend 
that  we  start  wight  off  to  college.  He 
wants  to  know  if  Bijou  is  going  to 
be  pwesent  at  lesson  time,  and  says 
Dorothy  ought  to  teach  her  goat  to  spell 
his   name   cowectly.     Isn't   he  funny?" 

The  children  laughed  heartily.  They 
knew  what  a  wag  Flossie's  Uncle  Harry 
was. 

''Tou  can  always  tell  when  he's  talk- 
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ing  just  for  fun,"  said  Dorothy,  ^'for 
even  if  he  isn't  smiling,  his  eyes  just 
twinkle.'^ 

"Katie  Dean's  cousin  Beatrice  is  visit- 
ing her  now  (isn't  Beatrice  a  grand  name  ?) 
and  she's  twelve  years  old,  so  she's  been 
to  school  ever  and  ever  so  long,"  said 
Molly,  "and  she  says  you  have  to  sit 
still  all  the  time  and  not  speak,  nor  even 
whisper,  when  you're  in  school.  I  don't 
b'lieve  I'd  like  that." 

"But  that  is  when  you  go  to  a  school 
in  a  big  schoolhouse,  like  the  one  way 
down  in  the  square,"  said  Dorothy. 
"  Our  little  school  is  going  to  be  differ- 
ent; mamma  says  so.  She  says  we  must 
be  quiet,  like  little  ladies,  and  'tend  to 
our  lessons,  but  we  can  speak  to  Aunt 
Charlotte  or  to  each  other  whenever  we 
wish  to,  and  papa  laughed,  and  said:  — 
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a  c  Provided  you  do  not  all  talk  at  the 
same  time,'  but  I  told  him  he  needn't 
laugh,  for  we  all  meant  to  be  very  nice 
scholars." 

''  That  stone  cottage  is  weal  cunning," 
said  Flossie,  "and  now  we  can  make 
b'lieve  it's  a  twuly  schoolhouse." 

"  Of  course  we  can,"  said  Dorothy, 
''and  Aunt  Charlotte  says  that  we  may 
bring  lunches  in  tiny  lunch  baskets,  and 
mamma  told  John  this  morning  that  he 
must  set  aside  some  fine  blossoming 
plants  to  place  in  the  cottage  windows. 
You  know  the  window-seats  are  broad. 
There  he  goes  now!"  she  cried. 

The  children  turned  to  look  in  the 
direction  in  which  she  pointed. 

''Oh,  oh!  See  the  pwetty,  pwetty 
plants !  See  the  blossoms  blowing  in 
the  bweeze!"  cried  Flossie,  dancing  gayly 
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about,  her  bright  curls  shining  in  the 
sunlight. 

''  Why,  he^s  got  a  wheelbarrow  full !  '^ 
said  Molly.  "How  lovely  they ^11  look 
in  the  cottage  !  ^^ 

''And  Bijou  thinks  he's  helping  John,'' 
said  Dorothy;  "just  see  him  running 
ahead  and  barking." 

"He  thinks  he's  showing  John  the  way 
to  Aunt  Charlotte's,"  said  Molly,  and  the 
three  little  girls  laughed  at  Bijou's  antics. 

"Sure,  you're  a  noisy  chap,"  the  gar- 
dener was  saying,  "ye  bark  twoice  fer 
ivery  shtep  ye  take.  Away  wid  ye,  now, 
till  me  and  me  barrer  kin  run  beyant  ye ! 
Away,  I  say !  Sure  ye're  grinnin'  at  me 
that  saucy  that  I  hov  ter  set  down  me 
load  ter  laugh ;  it's  lucky  Miss  Dorothy's 
goat  isn't  in  this  corner  av  the  garden, 
fer  loike  enough  he'd  be  a-laughin',  too. 
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"  Sure,  I  loike  ye  best,  ye  noisy  puppy, 
but  ye  both  hov  haythen  names,  wid  her 
a-callin'  ye  Beejew,  an'  the  goat  Corny- 
copy.  If  there  was  a  cat  on  the  place, 
phwat  she'd  be  callin'  the  crature,  I 
do'  know/^ 

Then,  seeing  the  children's  merry  faces, 
he  cried :  — 

*'  The  top  av  the  marnin'  ter  ye,  little 
ladies  !  An'  did  ye  hear  meself  a-talkin' 
ter  the  wee  dog?  Wid  his  woise  little 
oyes  a-lookin'  at  me,  I  do  be  thinkin' 
he  knows  phwat  Oi  say." 

Then  turning  to  Bijou  he  said:  — 

"  Ye  smart  little  imp  !  Ye  know  ivery 
thing  but  yer  prayers,  don't  ye?  " 

Bijou  heard  the  rising  inflexion  in 
John's  voice,  and  as  he  blinked  at  Dor- 
othy, she  held  up  her  finger,  as  if  asking 
the  little  fellow  to  beg.  Bijou  promptly 
sat  up  on  his  little  haunches. 
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*'  The  saints  presarve  us !  He  aven 
knows  thot!^'  said  John. 

How  the  children  laughed ! 

The  gardener  grasped  the  handles  of 
his  wheelbarrow,  and  as  he  tramped  along 
the  path  he  shook  his  head  as  he  mut- 
tered :  — 

''A  verra  knowing  baste,  I  tell  ye,  a 
verra  knowin'  little  baste/' 

And  while  in  the  lovely  garden  Dorothy 
and  her  friends  were  laughing  at  Bijou 
and  talking  of  the  school  to  be  opened, 
Aunt  Charlotte  in  her  rocking  chair  at 
the  cottage  window  looked  out  at  the 
merry  group  and  sighed.  She  wished  that 
Nancy  were  with  them.     And  Nancy  ? 

The  bright  sun  which  makes  Dorothy's 
garden  so  charming  is  shining  as  brightly 
in  the  great  city  where  lonely  little  Nancy 
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in  Professor  Bonfanti's  dancing  room 
stands  waiting  for  his  instruction.  The 
dress  which  she  had  worn  on  the  evening 
of  her  debut  was  now  too  shabby  for  fur- 
ther use,  and  the  costume  maker  had 
shown  much  skill  when  she  had  designed 
the  dress  which  Nancy  now  wore. 

Its  skirts  were  of  steel-blue  gauze ;  the 
waist  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  glitter- 
ing spangles.  Sparkling  wings,  half  trans- 
parent, were  fastened  at  the  shoulders, 
and  upon  her  arms  brilliant  cut-steel 
bangles  caught  the  light  with  every  move- 
ment. In  her  hands  she  held  a  thin  silken 
scarf,  and  listlessly  she  toyed  with  its 
soft  folds  until  a  few  chords  upon  the 
piano  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room  caused 
her  to  turn  that  way. 

''Now!"  cried  Professor  Bonfanti,  and 
Nancy  tossed   the    airy  scarf  above  her 
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head,  wreathed  herself  in  it,  twirled  upon 
the  tips  of  her  toes,  glided  down  the  length 
of  the  room,  the  fluttering  scarf  following, 
ever  keeping  time  to  the  music,  swaying 
with  every  lilting  measure,  as  if  the  merry 
notes  held  her  captive,  and  made  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  cease. 

It  was  a  graceful  little  figure,  and  the 
professor,  well  pleased  with  her  perform- 
ance, watched  her  attentively,  a  smile 
upon  his  face,  until,  as  she  was  turning 
swiftly  about,  her  arm  became  entangled 
in  her  scarf,  and  unable  to  free  it,  she  was 
obliged  to  stop  abruptly.  The  professor's 
face  was  not  smiling  now,  and  it  was  with 
a  none  too  gentle  hand  that  he  loosened 
the  twisted  gauze. 

"•  Yer  can't  wear  this  costume  ter  prac- 
tice in  very  often,"  he  said,  ''  so  yer'll  do 
well  ter  pay  'tention  ter  my  instructions, 
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an'  be  quick  ter  learn  how  ter  manage 
that  scarf.  Yer  blundered  this  time. 
Don't  let  it  happen  again !  What,  y'  ain't 
crying  again  ?  Well,  I  didn't  mean  ter  be 
rough  ;  but  yer  dance  like  a  fairy  one  min- 
ute, an'  then  yer  blunder  the  next.  Come, 
cheer  up !  Pick  up  yer  scarf  an'  try  it 
agin." 

Nancy  made  no  attempt  to  again  grace- 
fully  toss  the  airy  bit  of  drapery.  Her 
dark  hair  shadowed  her  face  as  with  bent 
head  and  listless  figure  she  stood  where 
the  strong  light  shimmered  upon  her 
costume. 

At  her  first  appearance  she  had  been 
called  ''La  Petite  Firefly."  Now,  with 
her  gauzy  skirt  and  transparent  steel 
trimmed  wings,  she  was  to  impersonate  a 
dragon-fly,  and  the  flitting  movement  of 
the  dance,  marking  the  time  in  a  darting. 
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zigzag  motion,  was  designed  to  give,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  effect  of  the  dragon- 
fly's flight. 

Usually  Nancy  was  quick  to  catch  the 
professor's  meaning  when  he  described  a 
new  step,  or  series  of  steps,  and  equally 
ready  to  try  to  perform  them  at  his  bid- 
ding; therefore  he  was  surprised  when 
she  made  no  attempt  to  resume  the  dance. 
For  a  moment  he  watched  her,  a  puzzled 
expression  upon  his  hard  face. 

A  convulsive  movement  passed  over  the 
little  figure,  and  with  real  concern  Bon- 
fanti  moved  toward  her.  It  was  not  sym- 
pathy which  moved  him ;  only  a  fear  that 
she  might  be  ill  and  thus  unable  to 
dance.  Stooping  that  he  might  see  her 
face,  which  was  nearly  hidden  by  the 
mass  of  dark  hair  which  Sue  had  curled, 
he   laid   his   large   hand   under   Nancy's 
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chin,  intending  to  raise  it.  The  first 
word  which  he  spoke  showed  his  disgust. 

''CryinM'^  he  ejaculated.  ''Wal,  girl 
children  are  queer.''  Then  turning  toward 
Nancy  he  said,  as  he  impatiently  tapped 
the  floor  with  his  foot :  — 

"•  I  thought  ye  might  be  sick  ;  'stead  er 
that  ye're  only  cryin'.  Now  there  must 
be  a  stop  ter  it.  I  kin  teach  yer  ter 
dance,  and  give  my  time  ter  it;  but  I 
can't  waste  hours  a-waitin'  while  yer  cry. 
Mebbe  I  spoke  too  rough  ter  ye;  but  I 
have  ter  make  yer  understand." 

''  Oh,  'tisn't  only  what  you  said,"  said 
Nancy,  "though  I  do  get  discouraged 
when  you  scold ;  but  it's  that  I'm  home- 
sick all  the  time,  and  I'm  just  trying  and 
trying  not  to  cry.  Steve  scolds  me  if  he 
finds  me  crying ;  Mrs.  Ferris  scolds  me  if 
sJie  finds  me  crying,  and  sometimes  when 
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they  wouldn't  have  known  I  was  crying 
Sue  goes  and  tells  them.  Then,  when  the 
dancing  won't  go  right  and  you  scold  me, 
it  just  makes  me  remember  that  there 
isn't  any  one  now  that  —  " 

A  sob  stopped  her  utterance,  and  even 
Professor  Bonfanti  for  once  was  a  bit 
moved. 

''Now,  Nancy,''  he  said,  not  unkindly, 
''  I  don't  mean  ter  be  hard  on  ye,  but 
ye're  hard  on  me  when,  after  all  my 
teachin',  ye  refuse  ter  dance. 

''Steve  Ferris  won't  be  a  pleasant  person 
fer  me  ter  see  ef  ye  ain't  perficient  in  this 
dance  by  the  time  he  thinks  yer  ought 
ter  be. 

"Come,  Nancy!  Yer'll  likely  do  it 
fine  now  ef  yer  try.  Sue !  "  he  shouted, 
as  if  the  girl  were  out  in  the  street  in- 
stead of  at  her  place  at  the  piano,  "  strike 
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up  that  lively  piece  yer  played  yesterday. 
The  new  one  with  the  sticatter  notes  in  it. 
Yes,  that's  it/'  he  said,  as  the  girl  played 
the  opening  measures. 

*'Now,  Nancy!''  and  Nancy  dried  her 
eyes,  wearily  picked  up  the  scarf,  and 
once  more  essayed  the  dance,  although 
with  but  little  spirit.  How  could  she  at 
once  impersonate  a  gay  little  dragon-fly? 

So  while  Dorothy  and  Molly  and  Flossie 
chattered  gayly  in  the  beautiful  garden ; 
while  Mrs.  Dainty  spared  no  expense  in 
her  efforts  to  find  Nancy ;  while  detectives 
diligently  searched  for  her,  and  Aunt  Char- 
lotte grieved  at  her  absence,  Nancy,  lonely 
little  Nancy,  in  the  great,  noisy  city, 
bravely  tried  to  stifle  her  homesick  long- 
ing, and  to  perform  the  tasks  which  were 
daily  set  for  her. 
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The  music  charmed  her,  the  pretty  cos- 
tumes dazzled  her ;  but  deep  in  her  brave 
little  heart  lay  her  strong,  true  love  for 
Aunt  Charlotte,  and  her  sincere  affection 
for  Mrs.  Dainty  and  for  sweet  Dorothy, 
and  eagerly  she  hoped  that  yet  her  kind 
friends  would  find  her,  and  restore  her  to 
the  home  which  she  so  dearly  prized. 

How  Aunt  Charlotte's  tiny  private 
school  flourished,  what  delightful  times 
the  children  had,  what  became  of 
Nancy,  —  all  this  may  be  learned  in 
''Dorothy  at  School/' 


